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1  liked  Chesterfield 
right  from  the  start" 


:"VTO,  I  don't  know  a  blessed  thing 

about   how   cigarettes   are   made. 

But,  of  course,  I  do  want  them  PURE. 

And  I've  heard  that  the  blending  is  very 

important;  I  want  that  to  be  just  right. 

"Then  the  paper.     I   don't  like   to 
taste  it.   Or  smell  it  when  it's  burning, 
I  want  that  pure  too. 

"Another  thins;.  I  want  to  smoke 
whenever  I  feel  like  it  — so  I  want  my 
cigarettes  MILD.  But  the  main  thing, 
of  course,  is  TASTE,  i  don't  care  for 
over-sweetened  cigarettes.  I  prefer  them 
just  sweet  enough. 

"Chesterfield  seems  to  satisfy  in  every 
one  of  these  ways.  That's  why  I'd 
rather  have  a  Chesterfield." 
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Water's  <Sdge 

Some  far-called  night  it  was 
When  we  were  in  that  lonely  place 
oAnd  watched  the  dusky  river 
Ebbing  by,  and  saw  the  moons 
White  fingers  make  ebony  lace 
Of  all  the  trees — just  you,  and  1. 

Youth  was  there,  friend. 
When  we  talked  of  love  and  war, 
oAnd  the  river  washed  the  bank 
With  rippling  sounds  as  it  took 
The  earth  away. 

oAge  was  there,  friend, 

When   the  stars  had  silenced   us, 

oAnd  the  trees  reached  up  into  the  wind 

To  bathe  their  limbs  in  moon  dew. 

qAs  in  centuries  past. 

Life  was  there,  friend. 
When  dreams  were  cradled  in  a  look 
oAnd  the  deep  dark  song  of  night 
Trembled  in  the  air,  and  shook 
The  mystery  of  us. 

Some  unmeasured  time  ago  it  was 
When   we  were   there — atone 
With  trees  and  moon  and  stars, 
oAnd  the  wind's  faint  moan. 

'Distant  it  is,  as  starry  unborn  dawns, 
Or  coming  sorrows  and  vague  fears. 
'But  sure  as  the  being  of  things 
cAnd  their  going  with  the  new 
Tomorrows  and  the  fading  years. 

Marcella  Lindberg 
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Shadows  on  the  Rock 


A  Critical  Revie 


w 


Vy 
Prof.  Charles  C.  Charvat 


THERE  are  two  kinds  of  literature,  Thornton  Wilder  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing: that  which  is  written  for  rapid  reading,  and  that  which  is  pains- 
takingly prepared  for  careful  perusal  and  re-perusal.  In  her  essay  The 
Novel  Demueble.  Willa  Cather  holds  the  same,  as  indeed  all  authors  do 
somewhere,  and  clinches  the  statement  by  asserting:  "Amusement  is  one 
thing;  enjoyment  of  art  another." 

Both  authors  write  fiction  to  be  "chewed  and  digested."  But  just  now 
Miss  Cather  invites  special  attention.  By  virtue  of  a  new  bock,  at  once  a 
masterpiece  and  a  best-seller,  she  scintillates  as  the  brightest  star  in  our 
literary  firmament. 

In  general,  Willa  Cather's  novels  defy  superficial  reading;  they  invite  re- 
reading; and  they  invariably  charm.  There  is  in  them  a  constant  seeking 
of  logic  and  good  taste.  Like  the  writings  of  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte 
Brcnte,  they  possess  depth  and  genuine  feeling. 

Miss  Cather  has  written  three  rare  novels.  Of  these,  My  Antonia  is  the 
first.  The  heroine  of  this  story  is  a  peeress  in  American  fiction  with  Ra- 
mcna,  Daisy  Miller,  Hester  Prynne  and  Lulu  Bett.  Dauntlessly  the  author 
picked  a  nationality  and  a  background  for  her  principal  character  which 
would  have  been  against  the  advice  of  any  first-rate  critic.  In  the  choice  of 
material  Miss  Cather  acted  the  pioneer  as  much  as  did  Antonia  Shimerda 
in  her  early  Nebraska  milieu.  With  equal  success,  too.  There  is  some- 
thing imperishable  about  the  novel.  It  continues  to  sell,  though  published 
back  in   1918,  and  promises  to  remain  a  much-loved  book. 

The  recognition  that  followed  My  Antonia  increased  astonishingly  with 
Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop.  Some  of  the  old  followers  gasped,  of 
course,  that  Miss  Cather  should  have  delved  squarely  into  history,  and 
especially  that  she  should  have  chosen  a  Catholic  subject.  But  the  venture 
brought  a  legion  of  new  readers.  A  wave  of  enthusiasm  stirred  all  Willa 
Cather  adherents.  Besides,  that  classic  work  made  a  bid  for  discussion,  and 
discussion  of  a  wholesome  kind  resulted.  Those  who  know  the  rules  pro- 
nounced the  book  a  magnum  opus;  and  casual  readers  surrendered  readily 
to  its  ineffable  charm. 

Whether  or  not  Shadows  on  the  Rock  shall  be  adjudged  equal  or  superior 
to  Death  Comes  for  the  Archbishop  must  remain  for  the  while  a  matter  of 
opinion.  But  the  novel  has  distinction.  It  is  very  rich  in  "atmosphere," 
this  time  the  French  and  Catholic  atmosphere  of  Quebec  in  Count  Fronte- 
nac's  day.  No  one  figure  stands  out,  as  does  Jean  Marie  Latour  in  the 
prior  case,  but  there  is  a  frieze  of  characters,  all  of  them  French  colonials, 
which  should  excite  the  envy  of  J.  B.  Priestley's  enthusiasts.  The  tempo  is 
slow,  though  never  dragging,  so  that  the  narrative  bristles  with  sage  pensees 
and  illimitable  nuances.  Best  of  all,  this  new  Cather  book  falls  into  the 
category  of  historical  fiction,  a  vogue  of  which  we  are  at  present  anticipat- 
ing; it  compromises  with  the  passing  era  of  biographical  themes;  it  will  press 
Canadian  and  English  recognition;  and  it  shall  augment  the  author's  already 
large  Catholic  public. 

For  the  serious  booklover,  three  specific  essentials  stand  out  in  Miss 
Cather's  novels.  They  are:  solidarity,  beauty,  and  tradition.  All  prevail 
markedly  in  Shadows  on  the  Rock. 

Nitwits  thrive  on  flimsy  literature,  and  intelligent  readers  can  relish  it 
at  times.  But  the  least  bit  intellectual  look  for  something  substantial.  They 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-One^ 
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Reprisal 


'By  Marjorie  Hermansky 


LITA  must  have  seen  him  for  the  first  time  when  she 
stood  chattering  with  a  market  peon  in  the  white  heat 
of  that  August  noon.  She  did  not  know  that  the 
month  was  August,  nor  that  the  weather  was  hot,  because 
it  was  always  hot  in  Durango.  Her  skin — a  soft  tan,  gave 
evidence  of  Mexican  blood  and  it  gleamed  with  a  remark- 
able smoothness  as  she  whirled  around  from  the  fruit  stall 
to  gaze,  with  a  shapely  bronze  arm  shading  her  black  eyes, 
down  the  narrow  street  where  dogs  were  barking  at  some- 
one enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  Durango's  finest  dust. 

An  Americano,  perhaps,  surmised  Lita,  as  she  watched 
the  figure  emerge  from  the  cloud  of  dust  and  dogs,  and  with 
the  coming  of  this  idea,  leaned  against  the  stall,  rested  her 
elbows  on  the  counter,  and  tilted  her  chin. 

"Senorita,  can  you  direct  me  to  the  hotel  del  Torreon? 
I  have  been  in  Durango  before,  but  the  del  Torreon  is  new 
and  there  have  been  many  changes." 

Lita  heard  this  voice,  cool  and  precise,  with  a  certain  en- 
joyment never  before  experienced.  She  remained  in  the 
same  leaning  position  while  he  spoke,  but  by  degrees,  slow- 
ly lowered  the  titlted  chin  as  she  answered. 

"Yes,  senor,  I  can  show  you.  The  hotel  is  built  on  that 
hill  overlooking  the  sea.  I  go  past  it  to  my  home.  Come 
with  me." 

She  was,  strangely  enough,  surprised  at  her  own  audacity. 
The  languid  indifference  with  which  she  met  other  men  van- 


ished, and  she  felt  quite  demure  and  timid.  Glancing  side- 
ways at  him,  she  noted  the  wavy  light  hair  and  clear  smooth 
face;  the  not  too  wide  mouth  looked  young  and  boyish. 
Lita  discovered  later  that  it  could  be  sardonic,  petulant, 
affable  and  laughing  in  rapid  succession.  It  was  not  until 
she  had  told  him,  "Senor,  I  am  Lolita  Conchos.  My  father 
is  the  clerk  at  the  del  Torreon.  Our  cabin  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  plateau,"  did  he  turn  towards  her.  Lita  thought 
his  eyes,  a  shifty  blue,  could  change  color  and  become  pale 
green  like  the  ocean,  or  azure  as  the  warm  spring  sky, 
if  they  so  wished. 

"My  name  is  Lewis  Knox,"  said  he  slowly,  looking  down 
at  the  girl's  fine  black  eyes,  "and  I  come  from  the  States, 
as  you  have  perhaps  surmised.  I  have  work  here  in  Mexico 
which  will  keep  me  in  Durango  indefinitely." 

Along  the  western  slope  of  northern  Mexico,  the  warm 
Pacific  meets  some  jutted  beginnings  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  spontaneously,  and  then  comes  the  dry  waste  of 
the  meagre  desert  plateau  before  the  mountains  proper  rise 
profusely  in  continuance  of  their  chain.  Durango  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  plateau  and  on  a  generous  promontory 
ascending  to  the  tableland  lived  Lita  with  her  father  in 
their  sun-baked  brick  dwelling.  They  were  so  situated  that 
they  might  look  north  to  Durango;  below,  to  the  west  and 
the  sea;  and  south,  whence  ran  a  dejected  road  across  the 
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desert.     Lita  now  looked  to  the  sea,  where 
Ion  the  dock  of  a  tiny  inlet  bay,  Lewis  stood, 


bending  over  some  barrels  that  had  been 
taken   from  a  tramp  boat.     Lita  watched 
closely  now,  for  other  men  began  lifting  the  barrels  into  a 
rumbling  old  truck.     She  had  often  seen  it  come  up  the 
narrow  rutted  road  from  the  pier,  speeding  northward. 
To  the  east  were  desert  lands  where  the  summer  suns 


Illustrations  by 
Sidney  Newlon 


This  summer's  scourging  sun  had  drawn 
vitality  from  Durango  and  as  for  Lita — 
had  it  not  been  for  Lewis'  arrival  she,  too, 
like  the  grasses,  might  have  dried  into  ob- 
scurity and  dreary  existence. 

Footsteps  on  the  cobbled  path  to  the  door  caused  her  to 
turn  from  the  window.  Lewis  stood  on  the  threshold,  his 
blonde  hair  tumbling  into  a  glistening  face.    Lita  wished  he 


had  long  since  shriveled  the  last  blades  of  grass  to  a  sere  might  turn  up  the  corners  of  his  handsome  mouth  and  smile, 
and  yellow  wisp.  The  heavy  odor  of  flowering  sage  and  the  His  reaction  to  her  growing  affection  and  frequent  visits  were 
air,  made  listless  by  the  drone  of  bees  flying  sluggishly  from  the  redeeming  factors  for  the  shell  of  silence  that  closed 
bush  to  bush,  produced  a  most  sleepy  atmosphere.  Last  about  him.  She  stood  expectant,  waiting  fcr  his  first  words, 
night,  Lewis  and  Lita  had  wandered  out  from  the  adobe  "Here  again,  Lita.    I'm  through  for  the  day,  thank  heav- 

and  had  seen  a  coyote,  hugging  the  scant  shade  of  the  cactii,  en."  Standing  in  the  light  of  the  open  door,  his  eyes  caught 
slink  down  the  ridge  for  his  evening  kill.  Lita  remember-  the  pale  jade  hues  of  a  mercilessly  clear  sky.  They  looked 
ed  telling  the  American  that  the  hot  sun  had  forced  the  on  Lita,  who  had  been  wrested  from  her  morning  reverie  by 
desert  denizens  back  into  their  burrows  and  only  man  was  his  abrupt  entrance,  and  admired  the  sleek  black  hair  coiled 
foolish  enough  to  expose  himself  to  the  heat.  loosely  at  the  back,  her  most  piquant  face  whose  soft  black 

Lita  reflected  with  a  weary  shrug  of  her  slim  dark  shoul-     eyes  and  richly  colored  skin  made  one  forget  the  high  cheek- 
ders.  that  last  summer  the  desert  had  been  deluged  by  heavy     bones.    There  was  a  potent  assurance  and  capability  that  ac- 
rains  that  great  clouds  swept  up  from  the  western  slope  of     ccmpanied  the  lively  grace  of  her  mannerisms  and  Lewis  felt 
the  Sierra  Nevadas.    Gray  folds  of  blanket  mist  covered  the      that  he  would  never  know  her  completely, 
basin,  leaving  the  alluvial  floor  of  the  desert  gouged  and  "I  saw  you  at  the  pier,  Lewis.    Since  when  did  your  sugar 

torn  by  the  mighty  force  of  water.     In  a  few  days  a  faint     cane  affairs  become  connected  with  rum  running?" 
green  covering  had  appeared  on  the  surface  and  here  and         The  silence  that  followed  might  have  dripped  coolness 
there  a  scarlet  blossom  or  a  cluster  of  blue  flowers  tested      into  the  humid  air;  Lewis  could  be  surprisingly  frigid  if  he 
themselves  in  the  wind.  wished. 

"I  might  have  known  that  you  would  discover 
this,  Lita.  You're  very  clever  and  alert.  Only  it 
wasn't  whiskey,  it  was — " 

He  was  so  close  to  her  now  that  Lita  could  feel 
him  take  a  long  breath  as  he  said  those  last  words. 
She  winced  ever  so  feebly  as  he  said: 
" — chinks." 

"I  knew  this  would  come  sometime,  and  now  that 
it's  over,  I'm  glad.  It's  a  good  game.  Lita  dear, 
outwitting  a  corrupt  bunch  of  officials  that  call 
themselves  a  government  and  I'm  convinced  that 
life's  too  short  to  work  away  honestly."  Lewis 
seemed  gay,  confident  and  relieved.  After  all,  Lita 
didn't  matter  a  lot.  She  loved  him  too  much  to  tell. 
"You  know  that  I  have  been  happier  since  you 
came  to  Mexico  than  ever  before,  so  it  doesn't  really 
matter  what  you  do,  Lewis.  Only  please  stay." 
"I  will  stay,  Lita." 

Outside  in  Lolita's  garden,  a  faint  breeze  stirred 
the  one  lone  sycamore  and  rippled  the  tiny  pool  be- 
side it.  Then  quiet  settled  over  the  breathless 
desert  and  even  man's  troubles  seemed  lost  in  its 
vast  silence. 

In  spite  of  the  chaos  and  frenzied  business  that 
took  Lewis  from  the  hidden  dock  to  errands  in 
Durango,  concerning  heavy  sugar  shipments  into 
New  Mexico,  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the 
'dobe  on  the  ledge  of  the  arid  plateau.  Hours 
ipent  watching  Lita  blithe  and  happy  at  seme  trivial 
{Turn  to  Page  Twenty-One^ 
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The  College  Stampede 


Mr.  Mackland  Sees  the  Increasing  Enroll- 
ments of  American  Colleges  as  a  Grave 
Danger  to  the  Educational  System,  and 
Urges  IVith  Sound  Reason  that  the  Influx 
Be  Checked. 


•■'< 


oAn  oArticle  by 


G' 


Raymond  Mackland 


ENERATIONS 
back,  when  pledg- 
ing a  reputable  fra- 
ternity or  scrority  was  not 
the  sole  purpose  of  "expos- 
ure" to  higher  education 
and  excellent  grades  were 
ranked  above  party  bids,  a 
college  degree  contributed 
to  its  possessor  a  certain 
distinction.  But  times,  like 
the  weather  and  the  heart 
cf  a  woman,  change. 

Today,  nothing  is  so  pe- 
culiarly distinctive  to 
America  as  its  system  of 
mass  education.  With  less 
than  three  times  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  has  mere  than  one  hundred  times  as  many 
colleges.  In  the  last  three  decades,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  growth  in  American  college  enrollment.  In  1899, 
there  were  163,000  students  registered:  in  1909,  253,000: 
in  1919,  428,000;  and  in  1929,  1,237,000;  a  750  per  cent 
increase  during  30  years.  All  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  combined  have  not  so  many  students  in  colleges  and 
universities,  a  recent  survey  indicating  that  there  are  prob- 
ably only  950,000  college  and  university  students  in  the 
world  outside  this  country. 

Carrying  further  the  comparison  with  Great  Britain,  one 
fact  stands  out.  Most  American  college  professors  would 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  general  standard  of  American 
colleges  is  not  as  high  as  that  cf  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
America  has  determined  that  the  masses  shall  be  educated, 
and  only  by  a  method  cf  mass  education  can  this  be  ac- 
complished. 

Figures  on  college  capacity  clearly  show  the  extent  of  the 
plan.  The  Educational  directory  for  1929  states  that  there 
are  now  667  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States, 
besides  137  teachers'  colleges  that  grant  degrees,  and  260 
iunicr  colleges. 

From  these  figures  on  the  massiveness  of  American  edu- 
cational "superiority",  naturally  arise  the  questions:  Are 
too  many  enrolled  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning?   Is 


there  positive  need  of  checking  the  college  stampede?  Is 
America's  attempt  to  educate  everyone  resulting  in  mass 
mediocrity,  and  sacrifice  of  true  cultural  attainments?  If 
so,  what  is  the  remedy? 

Dr.  Alexander  Meiklejohn  says  there  are  three  leading 
motives  for  going  to  college  in  America: 

1.  A  large  number  attend  college  because  a  university 
education  has  become  almost  essential  for  any  man  who 
hepes  to  get  a  high  post  in  a  big  business  establishment. 
This  group  is  not  interested  in  scholarship  for  its  own  sake, 
but  simply  as  a  means  to  an  end — business  success. 

2.  Some  attend  college  because  it  is  "the  thing  to  do". 
Their  fathers  have  enough  money  to  support  them  in  com- 
fort and  they  themselves  have  not  enough  ingenuity  or 
ability  to  get  interested  in  any  career  for  its  own  sake.  They 
are  sent  to  college  for  "the  life",  a  pleasant,  easy  time  with 
plenty  of  sport,  and  not  too  much  thinking. 

3.  The  third  class  is  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  "in  the 
swim".  They  want  a  college  education  because  their  best 
friend,  or  cousin,  cr  bitterest  rival  also  will  attend  college. 
They  do  not  want  to  suffer  from  an  inferiority  complex. 

These  reasons  are  in  themselves  a  scathing  indictment  of 
the  modern  college  system.  But  add  to  the  classes  repre- 
sented above  those  students  who  are  net  fitted,  either  be- 
cause of  the  added  burden  of  working  their  way  through 
school  or  because  of  inadequate  preparation,  to  attempt  col- 
lege studies,  and  you  have  a  true  picture  cf  the  average 
American  institution  cf  higher  learning.  Tens  of  thousands 
are  working  their  way  through  school  to  the  detriment  of 
their  health  and  education;  countless  other  thousands  neg- 
lect their  studies  for  social  advantages;  many  in  school 
wculd  be  doing  themselves  a  service,  and  the  public,  too,  if 
they  were  engaged  in  profitable  outside  work;  yet  all  of 
these  people  are  grouped  into  an  educational  hodge-podge, 
to  be  turned  cut  four  years  later  as  finished  products  with 
elaborately  engraved  degrees  tied  with  pretty  pink  ribbons. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated,  if  not  aggravated, 
by  the  co-education  problem.  Nothing  so  much  as  co-edu- 
cation has  been  responsible  for  the  slipshod  educational 
methods  of  the  American  college.  Young  women,  dressed 
usually  in  far  more  extravagant  style  than  their  parents 
really  can  afford,  and  surely  more  expensively  than  after 
their  marriages  to  the  very  young  men  students  they  seek 
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What  of  the  Future  ? 


Raymond  Mackland 


Although  Overwhelmingly  Superior  to 
European  Educational  Institutions  in 
Number,  America  is  Becoming  In- 
creasingly Deficient  in  Scholastic  Stan- 
dards, the  Author  Believes. 


to  attract,  divert  attention  from  studies,  and  are  to  be 
blamed  for  the  expansive  social  rigamarole  which  has  over- 
shadowed the  importance  of  education  in  the  typical  college. 
Is  America  afraid  to  acknowledge  that  its  educational 
system  is  a  dismal  failure,  or  shall  we  continue  to  blind 
ourselves  to  its  defects  with  bombastic 
declamations  about  democracy,  free- 
dom  and   equality,   and   the   right   of 


each  person  to  education?  "Democ- 
racy," shout  the  proponents  of  univers- 
al education,  "demands  equal  scholas- 
tic opportunity  for  all."  Yet,  by  the 
very  application  of  that  postulate,  we 
are  denying  America  the  leaders  which 
are  required  to  maintain  democracy, 
as  the  leaders  of  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  established  it. 

There  is  real  danger  in  mass  educa- 
tion. However  idealistic  it  may  be  in 
theory,  in  actual  practice  its  gross  ma- 
terialism is  a  serious  menace  to  Ameri- 
can progress.  It  doles  out  "informa- 
tion", instead  of  knowledge,  a  natural  result  of  pandering 
to  group  advancement.  The  influx  of  the  populace  into 
the  university  deprives  earnest,  exacting  individuals,  who 
should  be  the  leaders  of  American  thought,  of  opportuni- 
ties for  a  real  education.  It  needs  little  imagination  to 
see  that  the  student  will  soon  be  a  phantasy  of  the  past. 
College  courses  have  become  "memory  tests",  with  degrees 
awarded  the  students  who  successfully  memorize  and  in- 
scribe on  test  papers  the  facts  and  theories  droned  out  in 
monotone  by  a  handicapped-by-system  professor  during  a 
college  semester.  The  intelligent  student  is  made  a  sac- 
rificial victim  to  the  standardized  limitations  of  "mass 
knowledge." 

In  the  face  of  this  educational  emergency,  America  can- 
not mark  time.  A  solution  to  the  problem  must  be  devised, 
and  quickly,  for  the  increase  in  enrollment  is  growing  stead- 
ily. According  to  the  educational  records  bureau,  450,000 
new  students  are  enrolled  in  colleges  every  year.  The  in- 
efficiency of  the  system  is  testified  to  by  the  students  who 
waste  a  year  or  two  at  college  when  their  energies  could  be 
directed  to  mere  profitable  endeavor.     One  hundred  thou- 


"Is  America  afraid  to  acknowl- 
edge that  its  educational  system  is 
a  dismal  failure,  or  shall  we  con- 
tinue to  blind  ourselves  to  its  de- 
fects by  bombastic  declamations 
about  democracy,  freedom,  equal- 
ity, and  the  right  of  each  person 
to  education?"  asks  Mr.  Mackland. 
"Under  our  present  system  we  are 
denying  to  America  the  leaders 
which  are  required  to  maintain 
democracy." 


sand  of  the  450,000  drop  out  before  the  end  of  the  first 
year;  one-half  of  the  450,000  never  start  the  third  year,  and 
only  two-sevenths  of  the  450,000  are  graduated. 

Dr.  Clarence  C.  Little,  ex-president  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  thinks  that  80  per  cent  of  college  students  should 
never  be  admitted  in  the  first  place. 
Swartmore,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Rollins, 
as  well  as  the  Universities  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  Buffalo,  have  all  begun  experi- 
ments destined  to  salvage  the  individ- 
ual from  the  flood  of  mass  education. 
Only  time  and  trial  will  prove  the 
worth  of  the  various  ventures. 

More  stringent  scholarship  qualifi- 
cations in  the  colleges  would  tend  to 
eliminate  the  unfit,  but  the  harm  al- 
ready has  been  done  when  they  reach 
college.  The  real  need  is  restriction 
of  college  enrollment,  by  additional 
high  school  requirements  and  stricter 
entrance  examinations.  Segregation  of 
students,  as  practiced  in  England,  is 
greatly  to  be  desired.  Each  college  of  the  university  should 
be  an  entity,  separate  from  all  others,  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  closer  cc-cperaticn  of  students  engaged  in  the 
same  studies.  The  establishment  of  the  dormitory  system 
bv  the  eastern  colleges  is  a  noteworthy  step  in  this  direction. 
It  eliminates  outside  influences,  and  the  student  is  able  to 
"live"  his  education. 

Some  means  must  be  found,  too.  to  provide  for  individ- 
ual development.  Discussion  is  impossible  in  the  modern 
American  college.  In  England,  classes  are  small,  with  full 
opportunity  for  complete  discussion  between  instructor  and 
students  of  problems  involved.  In  America,  discussion  is 
neglected  in  favor  of  the  lecture  system.  The  intelligent 
student  has  no  opportunity  to  reason  out  his  difficulties  with 
the  professor;  education  is  confined  to  memory  work. 

In  the  junior  college  is  hope  of  partial  relief  from  stand- 
ardization. As  the  junior  college  is  perfected,  and  as  the 
senior  college  and  professional  school  enrollments  increase, 
the  universities  must  accept  the  plan  toward  which  Stanford 
university  now  is  working.  This  means  transferring  to  a 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Three^ 
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The  Vengeance  of  Allah 


The  lre?igeance  of  the  Gods,  Unlike 
that  of  Man,  Can  Be  Satisfied  Only 
by  the  Destruction  of  the  Wrongdoer, 
as  this  Story  Cleverly  Tells  Us. 


^By  George  Peter  Skow 


r'As  had u  ilia  lllaha  ill  Allah  wa  as  hadu  inna 
Mohammed  an  rasul  Allah."" 

THE  sonorous  tones  of  the  Muezzin  calling  Allah's 
faithful  to  prayer  sounded  forth  over  Mosul,  float- 
ing through  an  open  window 
into  the  hotel  room.  The  occupant,  a 
stocky,  dark-complexioned  American, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  mental 
agony  stamped  into  his  features,  arose 
frcm  his  chair,  walked  unsteadily  to 
the  window,  and  closed  it. 

"Oh,  my  God,"  he  murmured,  "why 
must  I  hear  that  now!" 

The  closed  window  deadened  the 
sound  from  the  outside,  but  the  mu- 
sical call  of  the  Mussulman  seemed  to 
repeat  itself,  to  intrude  itself  upon  the 
fevered  distracted  brain  of  the  man. 

"As  hadu  ilia  lllaha  ,11  Allah 
wa  as  hadu  inna  Mohammed  an 
rasul  Allah,." 

"Oh,  Lord!" 

He  flung  himself  face  downward 
on  the  bed,  trying  to  stifle  the  sound  with  his  arms.  He 
lay  motionless.  The  clamor  faded  away  in  the  distance, 
the  minor  notes  of  the  Muezzin's  call  died  away  in  a  melan- 
choly diminuendo,  and  no  sound  permeated  the  man's  con- 
sciousness save  his  own  labored  breathing  and  the  regular 
pulsation  of  the  blood  in  his  temples,  bringing  back  with 
each  succeeding  throb  memories  of  a  none  too  pleasant  past. 

"Remember!     Remember!     Remember!     Remember!" 

Each  heart  beat  seemed  to  force  the  memory  mere  and 
mere  clearly  into  his  consciousness.  Then  as  his  mind  re- 
acted, his  heart  beat  quickened. 

"Oil!    Oil!    OU!    Oil!" 

He  was  young  then, — strange  how  much  five  years  will 
age  a  man.  He,  with  several  others,  in  the  employ  of  an 
unscrupulous  oil  company  had  been  delegated  to  purchase 
a  certain  strip  of  land  in  Iraq.  Since  this  parcel  of  land 
was  especially  valuable,  they  had  been  instructed  to  obtain 
it  at  all  costs.  It  happened,  however,  that  this  land  was 
the  property  of  a  mosque,  the  elder  of  which,  firm  in  his 


It  is  a  familiar  saying  among 
Mussulmen  that  one  cannot  escape 
the  wrath  of  Allah.  Here  is  a  story 
that  bears  this  out,  telling  as  it  does 
of  the  vengeance  of  Allah  and  of 
a  man  whose  imagination  became 
the  instrument  of  his  own  de- 
struction for  having  incurred  that 
vengeance.  With  this  story,  George 
Peter  Show,  a  junior  in  the  Arts 
college,  makes  his  first  venture  into 
Shadows  short-story  writing.  Mr. 
Skow  is  a  well  known  contributor 
to  Shadows  but  his  work  in  the 
past  has  In  en  confined  to  poetry. 


religious  convictions,  refused  to  sell  under  any  considera- 
tion. Arguments  were  of  no  avail;  money,  offered  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities,  failed  to  move  him. 

"Kill  the  dirty  dog,"  was  the  savage  order  relayed  to 
them  by  their  superiors.    The  choice  had  fallen  upon  him. 

He  had  chosen  a  particularly  cow- 
ardly manner  of  committing  the  crime. 
Entering  the  mosque  at  the  time  of 
evening  worship,  he  strode  into  the 
midst  of  several  hundred  Moslems, 
who,  with  their  faces  turned  toward 
Mecca,  were  prostrating  themselves 
with  the  mechanical  precision  of  a 
troop  of  soldiers.  Taking  aim,  he 
fired  twice  from  a  fairly  close  range 
at  the  elder.  The  man  dropped  dead, 
but  his  followers,  prohibited  by  their 
tenets  from  stopping  worship  or  ever 
turning  their  heads,  continued  their 
prayers  as  the  murderer  rushed  from 
the  place  and  across  the  border  to 
safety. 

His  escape  had  been  perfect,  he  as- 
sured himself.  It  was  to  his  surprise 
and  terror,  therefore,  that  a  few  days  later  he  became  con- 
scious of  someone  watching  him.  Cautiously  turning,  he 
saw  the  piercing,  cruel  black  eyes  of  a  Mohammedan  staring 
at  him.  Not  yet  certain,  he  quickened  his  step,  the  Moslem 
kept  pace  with  him;  he  slowed  down,  the  Islamite  slowed 
down  also. 

In  a  cold  sweat  he  fled  to  his  room.  He  heard  padded 
footsteps  approach,  stop  momentarily  at  his  door,  and  pass 
en.  He  remembered  hearing  that  a  Mohammedan  would 
pursue  a  person  to  the  end  of  the  earth  to  obtain  revenge. 
In  his  anxiety  he  wondered  if  it  were  true. 

He  traveled  to  the  nearest  seaport  and  took  the  boat  for 
the  States.  No  one  had  followed  him  on  the  ship,  he 
thought.  And  yet, — he  turned  to  discover  that  gleaming 
pair  of  eyes  watching  him. 

Then  followed  a  flight  across  the  world,  an  endeavor  to 
escape  the  avenger.     Across  the  United  States,  over  Can- 
ada, through  the  South  American  nations  he  traveled,  ever 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Three~\ 
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On  Literary  Appreciation 


M>*.  Small  has  Some  Very  Decided  Ideas 
Jibout  the  Status  of  Real  Literature  in 
Our  Modern  Educational  System  and  in 
His  Essay  He  States  Them  in  a  Straight- 
forward and  Definite  Manner. 

A  YEAR  or  so  ago  in  a  literature  class  I  acquired  a 
/  \  valuable  piece  of  information,  which  has  rested  in 
my  mind  ever  since,  and  has  at  last  borne  fruit.  It 
seemed  odd  to  me  at  first  that  such  a  condition  should  exist 
in  a  university.  Perhaps  I  had  been  over-influenced  by  my 
high  school  instructors,  or  had  taken  too  much  to  heart  the 
attitude  of  my  associates,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  found  myself 
genuinely  surprised  one  morning,  when,  during  a  lecture 
on  a  major  poet's  works,  I  heard  from  some  place  in  the 
room  a  rhythmic  sound  which  I  believe  was  intended  to  rep- 
resent a  jazz  band.  The  sound  could  be  reproduced  on 
paper  in  this  manner:     "Hot-cha,  hot-cha-cha,  hot-cha." 

Have  you  ever  read  Vachel  Lindsay's  poem,  The  Congo? 
It  reminded  me  cf  this,  and  I  began  to  wonder  when  the 
musical  dilettante  would  blacken  his  body  and  start  a  native 
dance  about  the  room  keeping  time  to  his  peculiar  chant. 

The  class  finally  ended,  and,  curious,  I  lagged  behind  to 
see  if  this  student  of  musical  cadence  would  shout  his  song 
to  the  four  winds  for  all  to  hear  and  enjoy.  Strangely 
enough  he  was  quite  silent  now  that  the  lecture  was  ended. 
However,  peace  was  not  to  reign,  for,  hardly  had  the  pro- 
fessor spoken  the  last  word  when  a  member  of  the  same 
family — he  exhibited  the  same  tribal  traits  as  the  other — 
burst  into  a  whistle,  which  had  loudness  as  its  sole  quality, 
and  sauntered  from  the  room.  I  recognized  the  notes  of  a 
popular  tune. 

Strange  thoughts  entered  my  mind.  Here,  in  this  room, 
we  had  been  listening  to  a  lecture  on  an  immortal  poet  and 
had  been  interrupted,  disturbed,  distracted  by  the  overflow 
from  a  dime  dance  hall.  The  class  was  barely  ever  before 
our  attention  was  again  called  to  the  interest  with  which  the 
lecture  had  been  attended.  I  asked  myself  the  question, 
"Does  jazz,  then,  command  a  greater  interest  from  the  stu 
dents  than  does  literature?"  Obviously  it  did.  I  cast  about 
for  an  explanation. 

In  America,  following  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous surge  to  the  west.  With  the  settling  cf  the  great 
farm  lands  by  industrious  immigrants,  the  great  natural 
wealth  of  this  country  was  tapped  and  found  to  be  of  im- 
mense proportions.  Industry  grew  apace.  Commerce  ex- 
panded. The  age  had  begun  which  was  to  produce  large 
cities,  top-heavy  businesses,  huge  profits.  Is  it  any  wonder 
then  that  we  find  a  reflection  of  this  in  our  universities?    It 


i 


cBy  K.  D.  Small 


would  be  a  queer  organization  indeed  which  would  not  be 
permeated  with  this  national  spirit,  saturated  by  commer- 
cialism. Complete  isolation  would  have  been  the  only  refuge 
for  the  institution  of  learning,  but  isolation  in  such  an  age 
was  impossible. 

Consequently,  materialism  has  invaded  the  campus.  The 
true  university  atmosphere  has  disappeared.  The  students 
are  surrounded  by  material  objects  and  pleasures  instead  of 
the  cultural  and  quiet  scenes  that  are  conducive  to  intro- 
spection and  the  growth  of  individual  thinking.  The  four 
years  of  a  person's  life  which  he  might  devote  to  cultural 
education  have  been  marred  by  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

With  the  change  in  the  university,  from  something  pure- 
ly academic  to  something  that  not  only  recognizes  the  strong 
hold  of  commerce  but  encourages  it  also,  there  has  been 
affected  a  change  in  student  body.  People  now  enter  the 
university  from  all  strata  of  society.  A  great  number  come 
from  homes  where  the  practical  has  been  found  to  be  of 
much  more  use  than  the  artistic.  This  is  simply  a  linger- 
ing of  the  pioneer  days  and  will  pass  with  the  advancement 
of  education,  but  upon  a  majority  of  these  students  the 
utilitarian  atmosphere  to  which  they  were  subjected  as  chil- 
dren has  left  a  definite  stamp  on  their  minds. 

A  mere  serious  reason  for  the  lack  of  literary  apprecia- 
tion than  has  yet  been  suggested  is  in  the  primary  educa- 
tional systems.  Here  we  have  an  agency  that  should  instill 
within  its  subjects  a  veneration  of  knowledge.  This  should 
be  its  chief  aim,  and  it  is  the  very  one  that  is  not  accom- 
plished. Students  must  lock  elsewhere  for  their  inspiration 
to  learn;  must,  themselves,  create  a  desire  to  grow  mentally. 
While  under  the  domination  of  the  average  teacher,  they  are 
combating  a  mental  impression  that  is  very  seldom  overcome. 
They  view  each  lesson  as  a  task.  This  phantasm  is  created 
chiefly  b?cause  each  lesson  is  also  viewed  that  way  by  the 
teacher.  The  students  have  no  enj  to  open  to  them  the 
vistas  of  learning,  or  to  show  to  them  the  pleasure  to  be 
found  in  books.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  to  suppose  that  by 
the  time  the  student  reaches  university  age,  the  only  reading 
of  good  literature  that  he  has  done  has  been  regarded  by 
him  as  a  task  to  be  completed  as  seen  as  possible.  An  ad- 
mirable background!  It  is  a  training  that  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  well  in  producing  a  populace  that  is  either 
[Turn  to  Pcge  Twenty-Three'] 
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Carnival 
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cBy  J.  B.  Conway 
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fhe  Rough  and  Glamorous 
Life  oj  a  "Cam-man "  fol- 
lowing the  Shows  is  Here  De- 
scribed from  a  Most  Interesting 
Viewpoint. 


J.   B.   CoNVC  \Y 

o4  student  in  the 
Commerce  college, 
who  has  spent  his 
last  three  vacations 
following  the  carni- 
vals in  the  middle 
west. 


THE  gaudiness  of  the  carnival, 
with  its  blaring  bands,  freakish 
shews  and  irregular  nomad  life, 
has  always  had  a  strange  attraction  for 
youth.  Nearly  every  boy  at  some  time 
cr  ether  has  felt  the  urge  to  follow  a 
carnival  or  circus  and  take  a  part  in  a 
life  which  seems  at  a  distance  to  be  so 
attractive. 

I  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Only, 
I  did  what  most  ethers  do  not  do.  I 
followed  the  inclination  and  actually 
joined  up  with  the  carnivals.  Just  ex- 
actly what  it  was  that  started  myself  and 
my  first  partner  in  the  racket  I  cannot 
new  recall.  It  must  have  been  some 
germ  first  implanted  in  us  by  the  tinsled 
glamour  of  the  show  life. 
But  at  any  rate,  cne  summer  afternoon  in  the  gcod  old 
days  before  prosperity  had  departed  we  got  the  bug  and 
made  our  first  spot  at  a  little  three-day  picnic  being  held  not 
far  from  our  home.  After  smoothing  cut  the  preliminary 
details  about  buying  the  spot,  getting  all  the  material  to- 
gether and  finding  a  ride  tc  the  town  (for  we  never  had  a 
car^  we  were  firmly  established  in  the  business  and  were 
ready  to  greet  the  customers  with  "a  big  ice  cream  sandwich, 
fresh  from  Alaska,  that  will  melt  in  ycur  mouth." 

Once  on  the  spot  and  all  set  up  we  waited  for  business, 
but  it  came  slowly.  We  began  to  worry  about  our  invest- 
ment. It  amounted  to  a  ten  spot  and  our  worries  grew 
greater  when  en  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  a  heavy 
summer  shower  began  to  fall.  And,  to  wind  it  up,  in  the 
evening  it  turned  inordinately  cool — so  cool  that  the  few 
customers  who  braved  the  chill  winds  wandered  in  and  out 
of  the  picnic  grounds  draped  in  fall  coats  cr  blankets.  And 
they  kept  their  hands  in  their  pockets! 

In  the  midst  of  this  we  sought  to  peddle  cur  sandwiches 
at  any  price.  And  despite  devastating  reductions  they 
would  not  take  advantage  of  our  bargains.  On  the  next 
day  we  did  only  slightly  better,  so  we  blew  the  spot  and 
hooked  a  ride  home,  poorer  but  wiser  peddlers. 

The  cool  reception  we  had  received  en  this  first  try  damp- 
ened the  enthusiasm  of  my  first  partner.     I  had  interested 


him  in  the  deal  by  some  hard  and  fast  talking,  but  after  the 
failure  he  was  ready  to  find  some  other  way  of  earning  a 
living. 

But  I  had  caught  the  fever  of  the  racket  and  wanted  to 
try  again.  I  found  another  partner  willing  to  take  risks 
with  me  and  we  decided  to  make  another  spot  in  a  little 
town  about  fifteen  miles  from  home.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  partnership  which  was  to  last  for  some  time,  but 
like  most  ether  working  arrangements,  was  to  be  a  mixture 
of  sunshine  and  storm. 

We  went  to  work  and  happily  fell  in  with  a  small  manu- 
facturer of  ice  cream  in  the  town  who  was  eager  to  find  any 
cutlet  for  marketing  his  product.  This  man  took  us  under 
his  protection  for  this  spot,  and  for  many  others  later. 

We  left  the  town  in  this  man's  truck.  It  was  loaded  to 
the  brim  with  cur  wares,  and  my  partner  had  to  ride  on 
the  fender.  At  this  spot  we  ran  into  good  luck.  Beautiful 
summer  weather,  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess of  an  ice  cream  man,  lasted  for  the  duration  of  the 
three-day  show.  Gcod  crowds  thronged  the  spot  and  we 
had  plenty  of  merchandise.  At  midnight  on  the  third  day 
we  wound  up  our  business  and  hooked  a  ride  for  home  witli 
a  nice  profit  in  the  money  bag. 

We  were  hot  then  for  more  business.  We  kept  cur  eyes 
open  for  possible  locations  in  small  towns.  Because  of  our 
lack  cf  working  capital,  fear  of  taking  too  great  risks  and 
general  distrust  of  the  larger  places  we  always  played  only 
the  smaller  places  and  generally  found  ourselves  fairly  suc- 
cessful. We  only  played  a  town  larger  than  10,000  en  one 
occasion.    This  was  the  state  fair  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  1927. 

Our  next  chance  came  in  the  form  of  a  July  4th  spot  in 
another  small  town.  We  booked  a  good  spot  for  30  bucks, 
joined  up  with  a  third  partner,  mainly  because  he  could  fur- 
nish the  much  needed  transpo,  and  we  were  scon  set  up  and 
ready  to  go.  This  time  we  had  a  wheel  with  about  30  num- 
bers. To  the  lucky  man  on  each  spin  we  gave  away  candy 
cr  bacon.  Our  wheel  was  not  gimmicked  and  we  expected 
to  do  a  rushing  business. 

But  we  were  disappointed.  Though  the  crowd  was  fair 
and  the  weather  good  we  simply  could  net  make  a  go  of  it. 
At  three  o'clock  we  had  taken  in  about  a  dollar.  Then  a 
brilliant  thought  struck  me.  The  other  joints  had  girls  in 
them  and  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  business,  so  I  scouted 
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around  to  find  a  girl  to  help  us  out.  I  found  what  I  wanted 
and  offered  the  prospect  three  bucks.  She  worked  a  couple 
of  hours  and  in  that  time  managed  to  pass  a  friendly  hello 
to  every  crock  that  passed.  A  few  of  them  dropped  in  and 
spent  a  bit,  but  most  of  them  just  hung  around  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets  and  kept  the  real  customers  away. 
This  happened  so  often  that  we  had  to  let  her  go. 

We  had  to  pay  her  and  all  of  our  capital  that  remained 
consisted  of  a  single  five  spot.  "Couldn't  you  come  back 
later  and  get  your  money?"  we  asked  her.  She  couldn't 
she  told  us.  But  she  was  willing  to  take  the  five  and  bring 
us  back  the  change.  The  gag  worked  and  we  bit.  That 
night  at  11  p.  m.  we  were  desperately  shaking  down  the 
town  looking  for  her  or  her  mother. 
We  found  neither  of  them. 

That,  combined  with  the  rotten  day 
at  the  show,  had  us  disgusted.  So  at 
1  a.  m.  we  tore  down  the  joint  and 
blew  the  show.  We  were  broke.  Our 
spot  had  just  barely  netted  enough  to 
meet  the  rent,  but  we  had  on  hand  a 
lot  of  boxes  of  bacon  and  we  tried  to 
peddle  them.  Fortunately,  we  found 
a  buyer  and  made  a  deal,  so  we  took 
only  a  comparatively  small  rap  on  the 
deal. 

Our  next  spot  was  about  two  weeks 
later  in  a  town  about  50  miles  away. 
Here  again  we  were  in  a  three-day  pic- 
nic. It  seems  that  these  affairs  are  an 
old  custom  among  the  natives  of  the 
central  states. 

We  were  improving  in  our  methods 
by  this  time  and  all  went  smoothly  for 
us.  We  had  made  improvements  on 
that  particular  carnival  twang  in  bark- 
ing and  had  enlarged  our  spiel  to  the 
point  where  we  did  not  have  to  say  the 
same  thing  mere  often  than  every  ten 
minutes. 

At  most  carnivals  jf  this  type  there 
is  a  type  of  customer  who  always  ar- 
rives at  about  10  or  11  a.  m.,  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  events  are  to  take  place.  He  meanders  about 
the  midway  aimlessly,  but  generally  he  is  pretty  cautious 
with  his  nickels.  We  worked  this  crowd  hard  for  an  early 
start  but  never  had  much  success  at  jarring  them  loose  from 
their  coins. 

It  was  at  this  spot  that  my  partner  developed  a  marked 
weakness  for  hanging  around  milk  bottle  joints.  A  fairly 
good  shot  with  a  baseball,  he  managed  to  knock  over  a  few 
bottles  at  every  attempt  and  generally  was  able  to  pick  up 
a  little  extra  money  for  himself.  But,  unfortunately,  he  was 
always  around  these  joints  just  when  he  was  needed  at  our 
own  spot  to  help  meet  the  crowds. 

He  and  I  argued  this  question  on  several  occasions  with- 
out arriving  at  any  settlement  and  it  looked  like  it  would 
be  unsettled  indefinitely  until  events  worked  themselves  out 


GLOSSARY 

Many  of  the  carnival  terms  used  in 
this  article  will  be  unfamiliar  to  many 
readers.  Here  is  an  incomplete  list  of 
carnival  words  and  phrases,  many  of 
which  are  used  by  Mr.  Conway  in  de- 
scribing   his    adventures: 

Blow:      Beat  it. 

Bo:  A  name  given  to  anyone  around 
the  carnival  grounds. 

Bull:      Policeman. 

Bunnies:      Customers. 

Buzzer:     A  detective's  badge. 

Crock:  Young  male  sightseer  on  the 
grounds. 

Fink:  A  name  for  anyone  held  in  dis- 
dain.    A  "rat". 

Going:      Selling. 

Gimmick:  To  fix  a  device  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  win. 

Grifter:      Short  change  artist. 

Grind:     To  shout  your  wares. 

Grinder:      Spieler. 

Hustle:     To  work  up  business. 

Joey:      A  clown. 

Legit:     A  legitimate  operator  or  game. 

Pitchman:  One  who  sells  novelties.  A 
medicine  show  man. 

Rap:     Loss  of  profit. 

Sap:  Anyone  foolish  to  play  gambling 
devices  at  a  carnival. 

Shellaber:     One  who  works  for  a  circus. 

Slum:     Cheap  novelty  booth. 

Steam  Fiddle:     Calliope. 

Towner:  Anyone  not  in  the  carnival 
business. 

Transpo:     Transportation. 


naturally.  He  was  going  good  at  one  of  the  joints  in  a 
spot  one  day  and  had  won  a  few  bucks  from  the  girl  who 
was  running  the  place.  Then  a  big  bruiser  walked  up  to 
him. 

"Say,  Bo,"  said  the  stranger,  "aren't  you  with  this  show?" 

When  my  partner  answered  in  the  affirmative,  his  reply 

set  the  stranger  on  fire.     "Any  rat  what  plays  against  the 

show  should  be  kicked  off  the  lot,"  he  said,  "and  that's 

just  what  you're  going  to  get  for  double-crossing." 

Now,  as  I  saw  it,  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  my 
partner  was  to  defend  us  in  case  of  physical  combat.     Of 
course  I  was  there  as  a  support,  but  I  preferred  to  make  my 
support  only  the  moral  kind.     I  figured  that  he  had  vio- 
lated one  of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the 
show  world,  so  I  began  to  slide  out  of 
the  scene.     But  he  managed  to  ease 
himself  out  of  the  mess  with  a  few 
conciliatory   remarks    (we   were   both 
good    at   that)    and    the   matter   was 
dropped.    But  he  got  over  playing  the 
milk  bottle  joints. 

That  and  a  few  other  spots  ended 
cur  first  summer's  ventures.  But  when 
June  of  the  following  year  rolled 
around  we  began  booking  again  for 
mere  and  better  spots  and  we  extend- 
ed our  territory  farther  south  and  up 
into  Iowa.  By  this  time  we  had  defi- 
nitely decided  to  stick  to  the  ice  cream 
racket. 

Our  first  spot  seemed  to  have  every- 
thing in  our  favor  —  good  weather, 
cheap  rental  and  plenty  of  ice  cream. 
But  by  7  p.  m.  of  the  first  night  we 
had  sold  very  little  and  were  tearing 
cur  hair  for  more  business.  But  after 
7  p.  m.  the  bunnies  started  flocking  in 
and  we  were  rushed  off  our  feet.  By 
2  a.  m.  when  we  were  ready  to  start 
for  home  we  had  cleared  better  than 
100  bucks  net  on  the  day's  work.  We 
felt  good  all  the  way  home  that  night 
even  if  we  did  have  to  back  our  bor- 
rowed flivver  up  every  semblance  of  a  hill  and  it  took  us 
mere  than  two  hours  to  cover  the  25  miles  home. 

Our  next  jump  was  to  a  small  town  just  out  of  Kansas 
City,  where  they  were  having  a  week's  race  meet.  We 
bummed  our  way  down,  booked  the  spot,  and  on  the  wav 
back  made  arrangements  to  buy  our  ice  cream  in  St.  Joe, 
about  40  miles  away.  But  in  this  location  everything  went 
wrong.  They  sent  us  down  soft  cream,  my  partner  got  more 
interested  in  the  races  than  in  our  business,  and  the  whole 
deal  flopped. 

After  that  we  headed  up  into  Iowa,  the  paradise  state  for 
all  circus,  carnival  and  tent  show  men.    We  first  made  Bed- 
ford, a  town  in  the  southern  section  famous  for  its  horse 
races  and  barber  shops.    We  got  there  late  and  had  to  spot 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Four] 
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The  House  Built  on  Rock 


liy  Betty  Lane 


'With  the  Appearance  of  this  Serious 
Article  Miss  La?ie  Makes  Her  Bow  to 
Shadows  Readers.  A  Senior  at  Du- 
chesne College,  Miss  Lane  was  Appointed 
as  Represe?itative  of  Her  College  on  the 
Staff  of  this  Magazine  this  Yea?'. 


IN  the  vast  stretch  of  land  bathed  by  a  temperate  sun 
and  washed  by  two  oceans,  in  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  continent,  a  unique  republic  has  been  func- 
tioning for  one  hundred  and  forty-two  years.  During  this 
time,  though  constantly  pledged  to  the  same  principles  and 
functioning  under  the  same  governmental 
compact,  the  United  States  has  been  trans- 
formed both  in  extent  and  complexity.  We 
witness  the  social  and  political  changes  on 
every  side:  in  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  include  not  only  all  adult  white  males 
but  women  and  Negroes  as  well,  in  the 
riv^lrv  of  labor  and  capital,  in  the  indus- 
trialization of  a  once  agricultural  country, 
in  the  influx  of  multitudes  of  alien  peoples, 
and  in  the  experiment  of  prohibition. 

Before  discussing  the  tenth  amendment, 
we  must  have  clearly  in  mind  its  terms  and 
its  function  in  our  government.  The  tenth 
amendment  merely  states  in  succulent  terms 
what  the  relation  of  the  central  govern- 
ment is  to  the  states  and  to  the  people.  It  sounds  simple 
enough: 

"Those  powers  not  delegated  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment shall  be  reserved  to  the  states  and  to  the 
people." 

Yet  those  words  hold  a  new  principle  of  government. 
This  is  the  principle  which  makes  cur  government  different 
from  the  government  of  France,  which  is  an  autocratic  re- 
public, and  from  Switzerland,  which  is  a  loose  league  of 
democracies. 

Wherein  this  difference  lies  can  best  be  understood  by 
analogy.  As  the  Missssippi,  mightiest  of  rivers,  is  only  the 
combination  of  the  waters  of  the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the 
Arkansas,  and  innumerable  tributaries;  so  the  United  States 
in  1789  was  only  the  combination  of  many  states.  Yet  as 
the  Mississippi  possesses  an  identity  apart  from  being  a  com- 
bination of  tributaries,  so  the  United  States  is  more  than  a 
mere  league  of  states.  On  the  other  hand,  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts  have  preserved  their  entity  and  power  as 
surely  as  Missouri  and  Ohio  have  preserved  theirs  even 
though  pouring  their  life  blood  into  the  master  stream. 


"T^ote:  In  reply  to  the 
Nebraska  Bar  Associa- 
tion's query  o}  last  year, 
"Has  the  social  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  nation  so 
changed  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment to  the  federal  con- 
stitution as  to  justify  its 
repeal?"  we  present  this 
article  by  Miss  Lane. 


The  most  important  words  in  the  tenth  amendment  are 
those  which  state  that  powers  are  reserved  not  only  to  the 
states  but  "to  the  people."  That  our  government  is  the  op- 
posite of  a  paternalistic  system  is  due  partly  at  least  to  this 
clause.  The  men  who  peopled  America  did  not  lean  on  a 
strong  government  but  banded  together 
and  went  alone  across  the  mountains  to 
Kentucky,  and  across  the  prairies  and  des- 
erts to  the  far  west.  Power  went  with 
them.  Washington  was  nearer  to  them  than 
Quebec  had  been  to  Versailles.  Yet  they 
never  looked  back  helplessly  and  appeal- 
insjly  as  did  the  equally  brave  Frenchmen 
under  their  paternalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Todav  this  spirit  of  independence  still 
lives.  The  cry  of  "bread  and  the  circus" 
will  never  be  heard  in  our  streets  while  our 
leaders  hold  to  the  standard  raised  by  Presi- 
dent Hoover  in  his  Lincoln's  Birthday  ad- 
dress. "Leaning  on  the  government,"  said 
the  President,  "enervates  the  will  and  destroys  the  charac- 
ter. True  growth  of  government  is  in  growth  of  individ- 
uals." It  is  the  tenth  amendment  which  shields  individual 
liberty. 

We  are  a  great  people.  Let  us  humbly  admit  that  our 
greatness  comes  from  the  sturdy  interest  of  each  American 
in  his  local  institutions.  It  is  fashionable  in  circles  of  the 
ultra-intelligentzia  to  consider  the  United  States  as  decadent 
and  praise  the  new  "rising  sun  of  Russia."  Yellow  journal- 
ists and  superficial  historians  compare  the  United  States 
to  Rome  of  the  Emperors.  There  is  a  vast  gulf  between 
Rome  of  the  Caesars  and  Washington  of  the  Americans. 
The  tenth  amendment  did  not  create  this  difference;  it 
merely  gave  voice  to  the  situation  that  had  already  existed 
in  the  colonies.  There  are  two  errors  into  which  a  people 
may  fall — too  little  centralization  and  too  much  of  it.  The 
Roman  empire  tried  the  one  and  the  Delphic  league  the  other. 
Neither  alone  was  a  complete  success.  In  the  Delphic 
league,  the  city  was  a  member  but  the  citizens  gave  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  league;  they  were  Athenians,  Delians,  Thebans, 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Five'} 
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Sleeping  Potion 


I  ere  is  a  St'>ry  in  a  Sryl?  New  to  Shadows 
aders.     Mr  Sonderegger  Skillfully   Con- 


I 


ivis   to  Indulge   in  a   Fantastic   Flight  of 
magination    in    a  M  inner  IVhich  Retains 
he  Realism  oj  a  Tale  from  Poe.  , 


'By  Leo  Sonderegger 

Illustrated  by  Sidney  <7N[ewlo7i 


The  storm  rose  to  its  full  fury  be- 
fore I  had  expected  it.     I  imagine 
that  it  was  very  severe,  for  Tomp- 
ains  did  not  appear  for  some  time.     At 
Jpy  rate,  the  wind  must  have  blown  down 
•he  wires,  for  every  light  in  the  house  was 
luffed  like  a  candle,  and  I  was  left  with 
I  jo  illumination  except  that  of  the  sub- 
•  rantial  blaze  in  the  fireplace,  which  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  best  feature  of  my  rather 
ommcnplace    house.     Almost    an    hour 
liter,  Tompkins  discreetly  entered  by  way 
If  the  rear  door,  and  I  could  hear  him 
tumbling  around  in  the  kitchen,  doing  his 
lest  with   the   feeble   illumination   of  a 
esurrected  candle. 

!  Presently,  he  entered  the  library  and 
placed  before  me  a  tall  glass  of  orange 
uice.  He  seemed  more  passive  than  usual.      — ^— ^— ^— 
This,  I  imagine,  was  because  of  a  little 
emorse  for  his  delay — or  perhaps  the  fact  that  he  was  still 
pore  or  less  chilled  by  the  cold  rains. 

While  I  was  sipping  the  juice,  Tompkins  talked  in  the 
•eculiarly  eloquent  manner  that  he  had  picked  up  about 
he  numberless  campfires  during  his  years  as  a  soldier-serv- 
ant in  Europe.  The  wires  near  the  drug  store  had  also 
[om  down  in  a  particularly  bad  blow,  and  the  lights  had 
jone  out,  leaving  the  shop  in  total  darkness  except  for  the 
:igar  lighter  that  Tcmpkins  had  by  chance  flared  just  at 
hat  moment.  The  druggist  apparently  knew,  or  thought 
le  knew,  his  shelves  well  enough  to  find  the  somniferous 
^reparation  without  bothering  first  to  search  for  candles. 
He  pressed  a  familiarly  shaped  bottle  into  my  man's  hand, 
^ave  him  his  change,  and  went  about  securing  better  lights. 
Tompkins  had  put  the  bottle  into  his  overcoat  pocket,  and 
then,  after  waiting  a  time  in  vain  for  the  rain  to  cease,  he 
climbed  into  the  auto  and  returned. 

When  he  had  finished  his  not  uninteresting  tale,  I  tossed 
off  the  remainder  of  the  drink  and  settled  down  to  re-read 
mat  old  favorite,  Guy  Mannering.  Tompkins  knows  that 
it  is  often  my  custom  to  read  in  the  library  until  I  fall 
asleep,  and  after  stirring  the  fire  and  placing  my  tobacco 
within  reach,  he  slipped  off  to  bed.     I  must  have  been  un- 


accountably sleepy,  for  I  distinctly  re- 
member that  I  had  read  very  little  of 
Scott's  novel  before  I  became  drowsy  and 
finally  slumped  into  the  depths  of  my 
chair  and  dozed. 

I  must  have  slept  deeply  for  several 
hours,  for  the  mantel  clock  was  striking 
three  when  I  awakened.  The  hollow, 
sonorous  tones  of  the  great  gong  sound- 
ed deep  and  hushed,  as  if  they  welled 
from  seme  distant  cavern.  Upon  return- 
ing to  consciousness,  I  became  immediate- 
ly aware  of  an  indescribable  sensation. 
Was  it  helplessness?  Fear?  I  do  not 
knew.  But  I  know  now  how  a  trapped 
animal  feels.  Great  masses  of  rough  cloth 
hemmed  me  in  and  retarded  my  move- 
ments, but  this  was  not  the  most  alarm- 
^- ^^^^- ^-  ing  thing,  for  even  had  the  suffocating 
stuff  not  tangled  the  freedom  of  my  limbs, 
I  could  hardly  have  moved  with  ease.  A  smothering,  irre- 
sistible weight  was  slowly  flattening  my  lungs.  I  had  not 
the  strength  to  expand  my  chest,  but  I  managed  to  wriggle 
feebly,  and  the  bulky  weight  shifted  to  one  side.  As  I 
sprawled  weakly,  gasping  for  breath  in  the  absolute  dark- 
ness of  what  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  uncountable  yards 
of  coarse  cloth,  I  could  think  of  no  answer  to  the  numer- 
ous questions  that  immediately  suggested  themselves  to  my 
shocked  imagination.  Presently,  when  my  breath  and 
strength  had  in  some  measure  returned,  I  began  to  squirm 
and  free  myself  from  some  of  the  cloth.  Gradually,  by 
dint  of  much  crawling  about,  I  seemed  to  have  found  my 
way  to  seme  sort  of  a  passage,  and  after  some  time,  I 
emerged  with  a  sense  of  vast  relief  from  the  clinging  mass. 
Almost  the  first  obiect  which  I  was  able  to  make  out  in 
the  dim  light  was  the  heavy  object  which  had  almost  smoth- 
ered me.  On  its  sides  I  read,  in  letters  half  as  high  as  my 
head,  the  words,  "Guy  Mannering".  I  knew  that  if  I  was 
not  the  victim  of  a  dream — and  assuredly  the  pain  in  my 
exhausted  muscles  and  lungs  seemed  very  real — I  had  gone 
mad.  In  common  with  a  number  cf  ether  ycung  bachelors 
who  adorn  our  countryside  and  make  life  pleasant  for  jolly 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-Six] 
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Far-off  Land 

I  know  a  place  in  a  jar-off  land. 
Where  the  lilies  and  roses  grow  .  .  . 
Where  the  fairies  dance   in   wild   romance: 
oAh,  that's  where  I  long  to  go. 

That's  where  the  heart  is  forever  gay, 
cAnd  the  scul  is  free  from  care  .  .  . 
That's  where  it  seems  the  whole  world  beams. 
With  a  faith  that  is  rich  and  rare. 

That's  the  realm  where  I  long  to  be. 
There  my  soul  may  always  roam  .  .  . 
For  that  far-off  land  is  my  own  dreamland. 
The  fool's  own  foolish  home. 


ROSE    CANGELOSI 


* 


To  oAutumn 


O  fairest  oAutumn! 

Whose  wondrous  glories  now  unfurl  before  us. 

We  hail  thee — proud  precursor  of  a  dying  year! 

In  raiment  of  royal  splendor, 

Welcome,  Herald  of  God's  majesty! 

O  Lady  oAutumn! 

Whose  clothing  blends  in   mighty  harmony. 
We  hail  thee,  gem  of  beauty  unsurpassed! 
With  train  of  rusty  shadowed  hills, 
Welcome,  mighty  T{uler  of  the  day! 


MARY   MARTIN 


* 


Contrast 


oA  hardened  stare  in  the  pale  cold  eyes — 

oA  taut,  painted  mouth — 

Cheeks  fiery  red  and  hair  dyed  black — 

-\epellant  lines  on  the  aged  face  that  speak  of  sorrows 

grudgingly  borne. 
Thus  the  one.     The  other? 

Soft  brown  eyes  with  a  playful  way — 

Smiling,  peaceful  lips — 

oA  small  head  crowned  with  snow-white  hair — 

Inviting  lines  on  the  beautiful  face  that  tell  of  trials 
generously  borne. 


ANN    LANGLEY 


The  T^reamer 

Here,  in  the  quiet  of  evening, 

cAlone  with  an  anchorite  breeze, 
I  sit, — and  I  drift  from  the  world  as  I  dream 

"f^eath  the  watch  of  the  sentinel  trees. 

Here,  in  the  flickering  moonlight, 

oAlone  'neath  the  stars'  feeble  glow, 
I  muse,  and  my  mind  seems  to  be  as  one 

With  the  sages  of  time  long  ago. 

oAnd  we  seem  in  the  twilight  to  wander 
Through  regions  unknown  to  the  sun. 

Thinking  cur  thoughts  beyond  time,  beyond  space. 
Where  the  sands  in  the  glass  never  run. 

We  are  the  seers  of  visions. 

cAnd  we  are  the  dreamers  of  dreams, 
cBut  our  dreams  are  more  stable  than  mortals  may  ken 

In  their  world  of  fitful  gleams. 

Our  roof  is  the  limitless  heaven, 

Our  carpet  the  plush  of  the  sod, 
oAnd  this  world  fades  into  a  bad  dream  of  the  past, 

oAnd  we  ponder, — alone, — save  with  God. 

GEORGE   PETER   SKOW 


Gardens 

cA  garden  of  flowers,  multi-colored. 
Then  a  withering  wind — 
cA  killing  frost — 
and 
^Desolation! 

oA  garden  of  youth,  barely  sprung  from  the  sod, 
Then  a  quarrelsome  rumor — 
oA  blighting  war — 
and 
'Desolation! 

oA  garden  of  virtues,  fair  as  flowers, 
Then  a  strong  temptation — 
oA  sudden  fall— 
and 
^Desolation! 

ANN    I.ANGLEY 
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Tew  Writers    With  the  appearance  of  this  issue  on  the 
Weeded  campus,  Shadows  is  formally  launched  on 

a  new  scholastic  year  as  the  official  literary 
aplication  of  the  students  of  Creighton  university.  The 
ip-rial  staff,  depleted  by  graduation,  has  been  reorganized, 
Ip  several  minor  changes  have  been  made  in  exterior 
tects  of  the  magazine,  but  in  essentials  Shadows  is  the 
■he  as  in  previous  years.  And  as  the  1931-32  scholastic 
Jr  begins,  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  the  same  problems 
iit  have  vexed  former  staffs  are  yet  with  us. 

As  the  year  begins  one  fact  is  paramount.  Shadows  is 
rat  receiving  the  support  of  Creighton  students.  Officially 
ptlished  as  an  organ  of  expression  for  the  literary  efforts 
I  undergraduates,  Shadows  in  the  past  has  not  been  truly 
ipresentative  of  undergraduate  work  and  thought. 

jA  half- formed  echo,  constantly  recurring  in  the  past,  has 
Ippered  that  the  columns  of  this  magazine  have  been  cpen 
By  to  a  preferred  clique.  It  must  be  conceded  that  a  cur- 
|ry  and  uninformed  survey  would  seem  to  support  this  as- 
ifticn.  But  this  situation  has  been  one  of  compulsion 
tther  than  of  choice  en  the  part  of  the  editorial  staff. 

In  the  past,  a  small  group  of  hard  working  individuals, 
[bud  of  the  traditions  of  Creighton  university  as  an  edu- 
(pcnal  institution  and  keenly  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
b  tone  of  the  contents  cf  its  literary  magazine  is  the  truest 
tericn  cf  the  cultural  plane  of  the  university,  have  been 
"tually  the  only  willing  and  voluntary  contributors  of  edi- 
rial  matter  to  this  magazine. 

This  group  has  worked  hard,  and  its  efforts  have  been  ap- 
eciated.  That  their  work  has  produced  results  is  attested 
by  the  well  written  and  literary  contributions  that  have 
»peared  from  time  to  time.  But  this  group  alone  is  not 
fficient  to  support  the  magazine  through  the  issues  of  the 
tming  year. 

It  cannot  be,  surely,  that  one  small  group  cf  people  are 
e  only  members  of  the  undergraduate  body  sufficiently 
^eloped  along  literary  lines  to  turn  out  work  of  a  caliber 
orthy  to  justify  publication.  There  are  other  groups,  other 
jople  on  the  campus  who  should  lend  their  support  and 
terary  ability  to  help  make  Shadows  truly  representative 
f  undergraduate  thought  and  life. 

Shadows  net  only  expects  the  active  support  cf  the  stu- 
Ent  bedy  of  Creighton  during  the  coming  year,  it  demands 
lat  support.  This  is  a  magazine  published  by  and  for 
'reightcn  students  and  as  such  it  must  have  the  enthusias- 
c  assistance  of  every  individual  on  the  campus. 


The  Union  ^Board      The  recent  action  cf  the  Board  of 
and   ''Politics  Governors   of   the   Creighton   Stu- 

dents Union  in  refusing  to  allow 
the  elections  of  two  new  members  to  the  board,  and  the  edi- 
torial on  "campus  politicians"  appearing  subsequently  in 
the  columns  of  the  Creightonian  has  focused  the  attention 
cf  undergraduates  of  Creighton  university  on  the  activities 
cf  the  board  more  than  any  ether  event  in  recent  years. 

In  many  respects  this  new  interest  cf  Creighton  students 
is  a  healthy  one.  As  a  corporation  composed  of  under- 
graduates and  operated  by  and  for  them,  the  Union  should 
bz  cf  vital  interest  to  every  man  registered  in  the  university. 
And  this  renewal  of  interest  cannot  help  but  be  of  ultimate 
value,  since  the  active,  alert  interest  of  the  student  bedy  as 
a  whole  must  certainly  be  reflected  in  the  activities  cf  the 
board. 

But  in  the  action  itself  and  in  the  subsequent  comment 
of  the  other  campus  publication  there  seems  to  lurk  the  in- 
dication that  something  has  been  wrong  on  the  student 
board.  Activities  of  the  two  new  members  in  conducting 
their  campaigns  were  deemed  irregular  and  because  of  the 
decision  they  were  refused  seats  on  the  board. 

But  a  position  on  the  Board  of  Governors  is  in  its  very 
essential  nature  a  political  cne.  The  only  possible  means 
cf  attaining  to  that  post  is  by  means  of  the  regularly  con- 
stituted elections.  And,  naturally  enough,  even  among  stu- 
dents, political  activity  always  will  follow  the  creation  of 
elective  positions. 

Every  present  member  cf  the  board  was  selected  fcr  the 
office  in  elections  in  which  some  semblance  of  political  activ- 
ity must  have  been  apparent. 

But  ence  such  activity  has  been  inaugurated,  it  is  difficult 
tc  draw  a  line  of  demarcation.  And  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
from  the  lack  of  any  definite  ruling  or  understanding  as  to 
just  where  such  activity  is  to  begin  and  where  it  is  to  stop 
that  the  present  difficulty  has  arisen. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  wise  thing  for  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors to  make  a  decision  en  this  point.  The  recent  action 
in  the  present  situation  seems  to  be  indication  enough  that 
seme  such  ruling  is  necessary.  And  such  a  ruling  would, 
we  bslieve,  eliminate  the  possibility  of  similar  misunder- 
standings in  the  future. 
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In  the  Campus  Spotlight 


Leo  J.  Reynolds  of  Musca- 
j  tine,  Iowa,  is  a  senior  in  the 
College  of  Commerce,  Finance 
and  Journalism.  The  collegiate 
record  which  he  has  attained  and 
which  is  now  brought  before  the 
students  of  Creightcn,  justifies 
his  selection  to  this  page.  It  is 
filled  with  many  enviable  campus 
positions  and  it  shows  the  results 
of  sincere  and  diligent  striving. 
Reynolds  is  a  member  of  the 
Delta  Sigma  Pi,  national  Com- 
merce fraternity.  In  the  year 
1930-31  he  served  in  the  capacity 
of  treasurer  for  this  fraternity, 
and  in  1931  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent. By  virtue  of  this  position  Reynolds  rep- 
resents the  fraternity  on  the  Pan  Hellenic  Coun- 
cil. Going  deeper  into  his  record  it  is  seen  that 
Reynolds  was  vice  president  of  his  class  in  both 
the  sophomore  and  junior  years;   that  he  was 


treasurer,  in  the  year  1930-31,  of 
the  Creighton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, an  organization  of  which 
he  became  a  member  in  1928;  and, 
that  he  is  now  business  manager 
of  the  1932  Bluejay.  Not  only 
has  Reynolds  asserted  himself  in 
many  ways  as  a  social  leader, 
however,  but  also  has  he  been 
recognized  during  his  college 
years  as  a  scholar.  This  fact  was 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  stu- 
dent body  by  his  election  to  the 
Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  national  hon- 
orary fraternity,  last  spring. 
Photo  by  Matsuo  Much  of  Reynolds'  time  has 

been  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  the  Students  Union  and  he  has  worked  assidu- 
ously toward  its  betterment.  He  is,  at  present, 
assistant  manager  and  accountant  for  the  Union. 
It  is  this  genuine  spirit  that  has  been  Reynolds' 
mainstay  in  attaining  the  record  which  is  his. 


Joseph  P.  O'Connor,  a  senior 
in  the  Medical  school,  has  ac- 
complished much  during  the 
years  he  has  spent  at  Creighton. 
He  came  here  from  Pasadena, 
California,  after  completing  his 
pre-medic  work  at  Santa  Clara, 
in  that  state,  and  since  then 
O'Connor  has  become  one  of  the 
outstanding  personages  en  the 
campus. 

The  singular  career  which 
O'Connor  has  made  for  himself 
started  soon  after  his  entrance 
into  the  university.  In  his  fresh- 
man year  he  was  pledged  to  the 
Phi  Chi,  national  medical  fra- 
ternity, and  in  the  spring  of  that  same  year  he 
became  a  regular  member.  The  growth  of  his 
popularity  was  rapid.  He  was  elected  treasurer 
of  this  fraternity  for  his  sophomore  year,  1929- 
30,  and  the  following  spring  he  was  elected  by 
the   Medical   school   to   represent   his   class   on 


the  Student  Union  board  of 
governors.  This  in  itself  proves 
that  O'Connor  was  already  rec- 
ognized among  his  classmates  as 
a  capable  leader.  During  the 
same  year,  1929-30,  he  was  chos- 
en editor-in-chief  of  the  1930 
Bluejay.  All  who  have  seen  this 
book  realize  how  capably  he 
handled  the  job  and  what  un- 
ceasing labor  was  necessary  to 
execute  the  work  so  successfully. 
In  the  spring  of  1931,  O'Con- 
nor was  elected  by  those  who 
knew  best  his  scholastic  propensi- 
Photo  by  Matsuo  ties,  to  the  Alpha  Sigma  Nu,  na- 
tional honorary  fraternity.  Not 
enly,  however,  did  they  realize  his  capabilities 
as  a  scholar  and  his  unusual  ability  as  a  leader 
but  also  were  they  aware  of  the  loyal  attitude 
which  he  has  had  toward  his  particular  college 
and  the  university  in  general  since  his  fresh- 
man year. 
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^Announcement 


Shadows  Contests  for  1931-1932 


Consistent  with  its  policy  of  past  years,  Shadows  again 
announces  its  contests  for  short  story  writers,  poets,  and  illus- 
trators of  the  university. 

All  manuscripts  published  in  this  magazine  or  received  at 
the  editorial  offices  prior  to  the  March  issue  will  be  entered 
in  the  contests.  The  same  rule  holds  for  art  work  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  contests. 

Manuscripts  must  not  exceed  2,500  words,  and  poems  must 
be  limited  to  thirty  lines.  All  work  should  be  delivered  to  the 
editorial  offices  of  this  magazine,  located  in  the  Student  Union 
offices. 

FIRST  PRIZE  for  SHORT-STORY  £15.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  for  SHORT-STORY  5.00 

FIRST  PRIZE  for  POEM  £15.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  for  POEM  5.00 

FIRST  PRIZE  for  ART  WORK  £15.00 

SECOND  PRIZE  for  ART  WORK  5.00 


Ml 
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LA  SALLE 

%  Dr.  L.  V.  Jacks 

Creighton  students  and  their  friends  are  well  aware  that 
Dr.  Jacks  has  written  another  book.  The  Creightonian  had 
an  editorial  and  a  book  review;  the  Omaha  World-Herald 
reviewed  the  book  and  printed  Dr.  Jacks'  picture;  the 
Creighton  Alumnus  no  doubt  will  mention  the  book;  the 
Creighton  library  has  purchased  four  copies  of  the  book, 
and  Shadows  will  have  a  review,  if  it  is  possible  to  review 
a  book  so  much  reviewed  without  rehashing  what  has  been 
said. 

Personally,   I   enjoyed  Dr.   Jacks'   book  not   because   a 
Creighton  professor  wrote  it,  but  because  of  the  merit  of 
the  book  itself.     La  Salle  is  an  advancement  for  Jacks  in 
his  writing.     His  ether  biography,  Xenophcn.  was  a  schol- 
ar's book  written  for  scholars,  but  La  Salle  is  written  be- 
cause of  Jacks'  enthusiasm  for  the  man  and  his  sympathy 
for  his  ill  fortunes  when  he  deserved  so  much.     For  there 
can  be  no  mistake  that  La  Salle  was  ill-treated  by  king 
and  followers.     From  his  first  journey  into  the  wilderness 
until  his  death  La  Salle  had  to  put  up  with  treachery,  lack 
of  money  and  the  schemes  of  his  own  brother.     La  Salle 
was  considered  mad  by  many,  but  Dr.  Jacks  readily  dis- 
proves this  myth  by  his  explanation  of  La  Salle's  character: 
"To  the  soul  of  a  mathematician  he  joined  the  Chris- 
tian zeal  of  a  crusader.    Yet  he  was  exceedingly  modest 
about  his  accomplishments;  he  performed  wonders,  he 
boasted  of  nothing;  he  related  scarcely  a  tithe  of  what 
he  had  dene.    Shyness  dictated  his  course.     Hence  he 
was  called  a  dreamer.     An  irony  of  misinterpretation 
has  been  his  portion;  but  no  man  deserved  less  to  be  con- 
sidered arrogant  or  overbearing." 

There  are  descriptive  passages  in  this  book  which  are 
poetical  in  their  content.  Such  as  this  passage  cf  the  ship 
en  the  lake: 

"The  'Griffin'  was  a  cone  of  shuddering  wet  canvas 
through  which  sheets  cf  water  poured  like  cataracts  to 
a  deck  running  scuppers  over,  the  ropes  twanging  like 
an  Aeolian  harp,  and  the  whole  ship  groaning  at  every 
seam  as  she  wallowed  out  to  sea." 

La  Salle  emerges  from  Jacks'  hand  as  the  greatest  among 
the  seventeenth  century  explorers.  Coming  to  Canada  in 
1666,  he  spent  several  years  in  trading  among  the  eastern 
tribes  and  in  the  Ohio  country.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea 
cf  developing  the  fur  trade  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
Visiting  France  to  promote  his  project,  he  obtained  the 
grant  of  a  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  After  misfortunes 
which  would  have  discouraged  a  less  resolute  man,  he  began 
the  descent  of  the  river  early  in  1662,  and  reached  the  mouth 


in  April.  Two  years  later,  having  visited  France  again  in 
the  meantime,  he  came  by  sea  in  command  of  an  expedition 
seeking  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  with  the  purpose  of 
planting  a  colony  there.  Missing  the  goal,  the  party  landed 
on  the  Texas  coast,  where  after  suffering  great  privations. 
La  Salle's  mutinous  companions  murdered  him  in  1687  when 
he  was  attempting  to  again  find  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. 

"Thus  ended  in  undeserved  misery  and  utter  annihi- 
lation, the  life  and  fortunes  of  Rene  Robert  Cavelier, 
the  Sieur  de  la  Salle." 


SUSAN  SPRAY 

'"By  Shelia  Kaye-Smith 

Heralded  as  Miss  Smith's  best  work,  Susan  Spray  was 
chosen  as  the  August  selection  of  the  Bock  of  the  Month 
club.  Susan  Spray  is  perhaps  Miss  Smith's  strongest  char- 
acter. She  is  impressive  and  at  the  same  time  picturesque. 
Miss  Smith  has  written  with  skill  and  beauty  and  managed 
to  continue  a  dramatic  beginning  to  the  end  without  letting 
the  reader  experience  any  dull  spots. 

This  novel  narrowly  misses  following  Sinclair  Lewis' 
Elmer  Gantry.  Although  it  lacks  the  satire  and  analysis 
cf  Lewis'  bock,  one  senses  a  likeness  between  the  two  novels. 

Susan  Spray  might  be  called  the  feminine  Gantry  were 
it  net  fcr  the  fact  that  Miss  Smith  avoided  any  comment 
upon  a  religious  faith  and  presented  Susan  as  a  religious 
fanatic  whose  life  was  prompted  by  ambition  or  vanity, 
while  she  was  unaware  that  she  was  not  sincere  or  called 
by  God. 

While  Elmer  Gantry  was  a  deliberate  humbug,  Susan  is 
an  ignorant  woman  who  had  deluded  herself  into  the  belief 
that  she  has  seen  God,  and  is  chosen  by  Him  to  preach. 
Susan  started  in  religion  in  early  childhood  because  she 
learned  it  would  gain  her  privileges.  She  became  the  preach- 
er of  the  Colgate  sect  and  after  a  long  struggle  managed 
to  found  her  Ezekiel  Temple,  which  had  been  her  dream 
for  years. 

Susan  is  a  humbug  in  religion  and  yet  a  sincere  believer. 
She  is  jealous,  sensual,  and  has  no  conception  of  tolerance. 
She  marries  three  times  knowing  her  second  husband  is  still 
alive. 

And  yet  presented  by  Miss  Smith  as  a  woman  who  suc- 
ceeded because  of  her  powers  of  self-deception,  we  are  will- 
ing to  concede  that  Susan  Spray  is  further  evidence  of  Miss 
Smith's  qualities  as  a  novelist. 
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SHADOWS    ON    THE    ROCK 

[Continued  from  Page  F;ve} 


land  that  a  short  story  or  a  novel  possess  certain  solid, 
rishing  ingredients.  Just  what  these  ingredients  are 
posed  to  be  is  impossible  to  reveal.  However,  they  can 
ound  in  any  work  which  received  prolonged  thought  on 
part  of  an  observant  writer  with  a  philosophical  turn 
mind.  Miss  Cather  assuredly  provides  such  pabulum, 
iny  of  the  three  books  named,  but  most  particularly  in 
dows  on  the  Rock,  one  finds  much  philosophizing  en 
rant,  a  sense  of  humor,  lack  of  bias,  respect  for  opinions, 
animity  and  level-headed  courage. 

aithful  readers  of  this  novelist  know  her  as  a  creator 
beauty — both  inner  and  cuter.  The  feelings  and  states 
mind  which  she  depicts  are  always  genuine  and  thor- 
hly  distilled  by  the  alembic  of  reflection.  If  the  reader 
ignore  the  printed  page,  and  "feel"  the  palpable  mean- 
of  words  and  phrases  and  sentence  rhythms,  he  will  find 
self  in  a  world  of  emotions  the  like  of  which  he  must 
c  for  in  a  Schubert  lyric  or  a  Corct  landscape.  How- 
•,  it  is  as  a  stylist  that  Miss  Cather  holds  favor  with 
less  admirers.  But  style  cannot  be  discussed;  it,  too, 
>t  be  felt,  and  it  can  be  felt  only  after  a  given  amount 
jroper  reading.  Briefly,  Miss  Cather  writes  an  English 
ch,  though  neither  simple  nor  sophisticated,  seethes  and 
les  like  soft  sweet  music. 

'his  novelist  also  has  a  tendency  to  retain  eld  notions 

eld  points  of  view.     Her  realism  is  humanistic — selec- 

and  practical.     Its  flavor  resides  in  a  spontaneity  best 

ed  Catherian.     The  technique   likewise  is  unobtrusive. 

the  practice  of  cutting  chapters  into  episodic  fragments 

ct  new;  nor  the  giving  of  vignettes  in  lieu  of  protracted 

les.    With  Miss  Cather,  a  realist  in  manner  and  a  classic- 

n  expression,  the  scheme  becomes  an  apt  device  for  say- 

midtum  in  parvo.     Safe  to  say,  the  genre  as  used  be- 

;s  solely  to  her;  and  it  repays  the  effort  to  study  how 

reaching  are  the  results  attained  by  her  manipulation 

t  in  Shadows  on  the  Rock. 

his  novel  is  not  the  story  of  an  individual.  Count 
ntenac  is  an  excuse  for  choosing  a  particular  epoch  and 
articular  locale.  Neither  is  the  novel  precisely  an  ac- 
nt  of  a  group  of  characters.  It  deals,  rather,  with  the 
mization  of  Canada,  and  this  in  a  very  dramatic  though 
r  manner.  One  feels  the  rhythm  of  that  vast  movement 
•e  than  anything  else.  In  that  regard,  the  novel  resembles 
te  poignantly  that  French  masterpiece  of  the  twentieth 
tury,  Maria  Chapdelaine,  by  the  ill-starred  Louis  Hemon. 
is  then  constitutes  an  admirable  feature,  for  it  is  rarely 
;wn  hew  heroically  these  Frenchmen  succeeded  in  bring- 
with  them  into  the  wilderness  of  Canada  those  decencies 
1  elegances  which  had  been  a  second  nature  back  home, 
ss  Cather  masterfully  delineates,  in  her  novel,  the  trans- 
nting  of  the  exquisite  culture  and  the  stamina  of  La 
le  France  to  a  virgin  possession  where  savage  Indians 
I  violent  elements  would  seem  to  be  totally  destructive 
stances. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Cather's  newest  novel 
is  quite  short.  Like  Thornton  Wilder's  masterpiece,  it  is 
a  series  of  situations  loosely  knit  together.  Much  has  been 
left  unsaid,  but  by  no  means  omitted.  In  fact,  the  silent 
interludes  are  fathomless  in  significance,  and  they  make  for 
very  clever  story  telling.  One  could  argue  the  influence  of 
Anton  Tchekov  or  Katherine  Mansfield.  But  why?  Wher- 
ever Miss  Cather  learned  her  art,  she  made  it  her  own  and 
there  is  none  like  it.  Furthermore,  the  general  briefness 
accomplishes  a  totality  which  means  that  henceforth  honest 
devotees  shall  not  be  content  with  one  reading  but  will  re- 
read every  one  of  her  novels  in  order  to  glean  all  the  love- 
liness and  all  the  workmanship  packed  into  them. 

Indeed,  the  formula  for  Shadows  on  the  Rock  ought  to 
be:  "Read  it  again!"  For,  it  is  beautiful,  it  is  solid,  it  is 
conservative.  The  philcscphy  is  sane  and  homely.  Its 
taste  is  impeccable.  The  heart  throbs  therein  are  essentially 
human.  The  musings  are  those  of  real  people.  The  ideal- 
ism is  inspiring,  like  fragrant  incense  smoke.  Each  re- 
reading becomes  easier  and  mere  spiritual  because  of  that 
charm  which  is  Miss  Cather's  unique  literary  personality. 
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task;  Lita  in  the  garden,  her  black  hair  a  shining  raven's 
wing  in  the  sun;  and  walking  with  her  in  the  moonlight 
whose  magic  turned  the  sands  to  liquid  silver.  Lewis,  con- 
tent, taking  her  devotion  as  a  part  of  the  desert's  enchant- 
ment and  Lita,  blissful  and  expectant  of  the  future. 

Once  she  mentioned  plans  for  their  marriage  to  him,  and 
he  assured  her  cheerfully  irresponsible  that  she  had  no  need 
to  worry.  "I  can't  involve  you  in  anything  just  yet  until 
we  finish  this  last  gang.  We  might  have  to  slip  away  from 
Durango  awhile,  in  order  to  drown  any  suspicion  that  might 
be  abroad." 

Another  time,  "I  can't  get  married,  Lita.  I'm  tied  down 
enough  without  adding  anything  else."  Always  she  remain- 
ed acquiescent,  hopeful. 

One  morning  she  watched  him  descend  to  the  valley  where 
Durango  still  slept  in  the  coolness  of  the  early  hours.  Lewis 
had  been  unusually  indifferent  before  leaving,  but  sly  glances 
told  Lita  that  his  eyes  assumed  a  shifty  bluish  light  and  his 
mouth  would  twist  sardonically  during  his  silence. 

He  had  left  her  at  the  twisted-iron  gate  in  the  garden, 
enveloped  in  a  black  shawl  and  locking  after  him  rather 
wistfully. 

Lewis  did  not  come  back  that  night,  nor  for  many  nights. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  his  disappearance,  Lita  went 
to  Durango  en  the  pretense  of  marketing.  She  found  the 
same  wild  chattering,  barking  dogs,  fruit  drying  in  the  sun 
— the  same  dust.  Finally,  she  went  to  the  tiny  beach  cove, 
where  he  had  so  often  spent  those  busy,  mysterious  days. 
The  tramp  ship  was  gone  and  only  Pancho,  a  withered  old 
peon,  who  in  his  youth  might  have  been  termed  bandito,  was 
there.    He  was  not  surprised  to  see  her,  for  Pancho  knew. 

Where  was  Senor  Lewis  Knox,  the  tall  American  gentle- 
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man?    Had  he  disappeared? 

"The  American, — h-m-m,"  Pancho  chewed  his  whiskers 
and  rubbed  gnarled  paws  together  before  he  continued, — 
"gentleman  has  returned  to  the  states,  senorita.  Perhaps 
he  shall  return  when  over-curious  and  meddlesome  individ- 
uals leave  Durango.    He  left  no  message  for  you." 

The  sand  beneath  Lita's  feet  became  suddenly  very  slip- 
pery, but  she  managed  a  "Gracias,  Pancho",  before  running 
back  to  the  solitude  of  her  father's  'dobe. 

In  the  days  that  followed  she  tried  to  stamp  out  the  mem- 
ory of  him,  tried  to  formulate  seme  plan  for  avenging  her- 
self. Always  there  remained  the  same  husk  of  affection. 
He  would  surely  come  back  to  her. 

Durango  lay  colorless  at  the  plateau's  base  during  the  fall 
until  the  annual  fiesta  of  the  Madre  Maria  de  Gaudalupe 
came.  The  festival  transformed  the  town  into  a  gaudy 
dancing  girl  who  awakening  from  a  long  rest,  dons  a  rich 
red  gown  and  with  roses  in  her  hair  poises  a  castenet  in  her 
fingers  as  she  whirls  into  a  graceful  dance. 

Lita  came  with  her  father  to  the  fiesta,  gowned  in  a  cos- 
tume of  stiff  white  embroidered  silk,  a  rose  of  deepest  red  at 
her  bosom  and  one  in  the  coil  of  black  curls  of  her  hair.  The 
pale  color  which  she  affected  but  recently,  and  the  subdued 
light  in  her  wide  black  eyes  added  to  the  charm  of  her  ap- 
pearance. 

She  reveled  in  the  color,  music  and  dancing  of  the  event. 
She  tangoed  while  voices  in  the  shadows  sang  plaintive  sere- 
nades to  the  accompaniment  cf  empassioned  violins  and  gui- 
tars. Towards  the  end  of  the  revelry,  she  found  her  father, 
waiting  at  the  bar,  sipping  strong  sweet  wine  with  other  ven- 
erable men  cf  the  village. 

He  gazed  somewhat  unsteadily  through  the  ruby  goblet 
at  his  daughter  as  he  said,  "Querida,  we  have  a  stranger  with 
us  tonight  at  the  feasting, — meet  Senor  Austin  Nealy  of 
San  Francisco." 

These  Americanos,  thought  Lita,  eyeing  the  latest  arrival 
rather  skeptically,  but  with  approval.  An  acute  judgment, 
developed  by  her  experience  with  Lewis,  sensed  the  genuine 
amiableness  of  the  new  acquaintance.  Nealy,  on  the  other 
hand,  went  to  his  hotel  room  that  night  with  a  growing  im- 
patience for  a  new  day.  As  a  detective  in  the  employment 
of  the  United  States  government  he  had  put  both  feet  into 
the  turbulency  of  a  pursuit  for  a  criminal  smuggler.  And 
now  this  little  Mexican  girl  .  .  . 

He  was  intensely  occupied  for  the  following  two  weeks 
with  investigation  and  unobtrusive,  subtle  delving  for  the 
smugglers'  lair.  Not  too  seldom,  however,  did  he  intentional- 
ly encounter  Lita,  who  kept  a  wary  black  eye  on  the  secret 
cove  where  Lewis  had  been  a  daily  visitor.  Daily  Lita  grew 
more  worried  and  felt  she  could  forgive  his  deserting  her  if 
he  would  but  return.  Nealy  was  irrestibly  likeable,  frank, 
entertaining  and  kind,  his  grey  eyes  twinkling  and  jolly 
whenever  he  made  her  laugh. 

Once,  while  walking  down  the  slope  to  the  beach,  she  had 
come  upon  him,  thinking  for  the  moment  that  he  might  be 
a  fellow  worker  of  Lewis'.    Lita  had  stopped,  looked  quer- 
ously  at  him,  and  asked: 
Are  you —  a — 


"Smuggler,  benefactor  of  the  runaway  coolie?  Illicit 
trader?"  he  interrupted.     "No.     What  do  you  think?" 

Lita  made  no  answer  to  his  question,  but  said  slowly,  with 
a  queerness  in  her  eyes,  "I'm  so  glad  you're  not —  one  of 
those." 

And  then,  from  Nealy:  "Senorita,  I  hunt  them."  He 
said  it  in  a  low,  hard  voice  that  was  startling. 

Again:     "Why,  senorita,  how  icy  your  hand  is!" 

Then,  one  night  when  he  came  to  sit  in  her  garden  and 
listen  to  the  strumming  of  Pedro's  guitar,  Lita  heard  words 
which  had  never  come  from  Lewis'  lips.  Something  very 
sweet  stilled  her  hearth  as  he  voiced  the  plea  that  she  had 
thought  would  come  from  the  absent  one. 

"Lita,  I  have  been  here  almost  three  months.  You  must 
have  known  I  loved  you  since  that  day  on  the  slope.  Don't 
tell  me  that  Mexico  has  cast  a  spell  over  me.  I  feel  some- 
thing intensely  real.    Lita,  I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

She  had  answered,  "I  want  to,  oh,  so  much, — but  not 
yet,  not  yet."  They  must  wait,  in  Mexico  everything  was 
different — customs — people  might  talk —  wait  just  a  little 
while. 

His  acquiescence.     Pedro's  guitar  in  the  shadows. 

Lita  could  not  wait  too  long.  A  month  at  the  most.  Per- 
j  haps  Lewis  .  .  . 

In  three  days  he  came  back.  Pale,  older,  but  the  same. 
Serene,  unfeeling. 

"Lewis,  you  might  have  told  me  goodbye.  I've  been  wait- 
ing a  long  time  and  we  mustn't — much  longer." 

"I  haven't  treated  you  squarely,  Li,  but  had  to  beat  it. 
There's  just  one  thing  left  to  do  and  it  won't  take  long." 

"Maybe  I  can  help  you." 

"Help,  with  this?"  The  blue  eyes  shifted.  "No,  I  guess 
not!     It's  murder,  Lita!" 

"In  God's  name,  who?" 

"A  government  detective  from  the  states.  He's  almost 
got  us,  but  not  quite.  Pancho's  got  his  trail,  has  watched 
him.  He's  got  his  horse  spotted,  and  tonight,  at  sunset, 
when  the  fool  comes  down  the  slope  Pancho  will  be  wait- 
ing. I'm  gong  to  be  on  hand  and  then  we  beat  it  together!" 
Lita  had  never  seen  him  so  excited  and  nervous. 

Tonight!  Nealy  would  come  from  the  cove  to  her  'dobe. 
His  horse  was  in  their  tiny  shed.     Nealy — murdered! 

"Lewis,  when  you  and  Pancho  have  finished  this  job, 
then  you'll  be  safe,  won't  be  bothered.  Couldn't  we — go, 
go  away  together  and  be  married?"  Her  hands  clutched  the 
table,  frenzied. 

"You  and  I — married?  Can't  you  see  I've  got  to  think 
of  myself,  my  safety, — after  tonight." 

One  more  try:  "Lewis,  you  must  marry  me,  or  I  shall 
go  to  another  man.  Someone  that  really  wants  me.  I  love 
you,  Lewis,  in  spite  of  everything.     Lewis,  you've  got  to. 

"Girl,  I  can't  marry  you!  What  do  you  think  we'd  live 
on?  Take  him,"  he  said,  contemptuous,  sneering,  and  then, 
"if  he  will  have  you!" 

She  was  pained,  sickened  beyond  control.  Those  last 
soft  words,  thrusts.     "If  he  wants  you!" 

"Sit  down,  then,  and  eat  for  this  last  time  in  my  'dobe. 
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Y cu  might  have  a  long  ride  before  you,  Lewis." 

Wildly,  glad  to  occupy  her  trembling  hands,  she  set  food 
[nd  her  father's  choice  wine  before  him.     Then: 

"I  must  go  to  Pedro  and  see  that  the  horse  is  well  fed," 
nd  ran  from  the  house. 

He  would  not  get  away  from  her,  like  this!     Now  she 
!^as  calm,  cool  as  ice.    Scheming  .... 
I   A  tiny  blade  cut  into  the  vein  just  above  the  ankle  of  his 
lorse.    She  ran  back  to  the  'dobe.    Lewis — on  his  last  glass 
f  wine  .... 

"Lewis!  Your  horse!  Pedro  says  its  leg  is  bruised,  bleed- 
ng.    It  can't  even  walk  to  the  water  tank!" 

He  rose,  swaying,  from  wine.    "No!     I  must  see  it!" 

He  did  see  it — but  the  blood  came  so  profusely  that  the 
pife  cut  could  not  be  noticed.  The  animal  was  much  too 
/eak  to  use  for  such  a  flight  as  Lewis'  would  be. 

Lita  was  tense  and  exultant.  "Use  my  horse.  It  is  new 
ut  well  trained.  My  father  gave  it  to  me."  She  ran  to 
he  small  stable  and  brought  out  a  spirited,  wiry  horse, 
^ealy's  horse! 

"It  is  my  last  gift  to  you,  Lewis." 

"I'll  take  it,  it's  the  only  thing!  The  sun  was  down  a  half 
our  ago.    I'm  going!" 

The  horse,  conscious  of  its  strange  rider  and  annoyed, 
ashed  off  into  the  deep  violet  shadows  of  the  dark  that  had 
Some  so  suddenly.  Lita  walked  slowly  back  to  the  'dobe, 
hut  the  door  and  went  to  the  window  that  overlooked  the 
ea.  What  seemed  to  her  aeons  later,  happened.  The  shot, 
harp  and  resounding,  echoed  through  the  still  night.  A 
'iolent  trembling  shook  the  slender  figure  at  the  window 
or  a  second,  and  then  was  immobile. 

Soon  Nealy  would  be  coming  for  his  horse  .... 

.an „* „„ (lll „„ „,. Hit ■■ mi mi nu nn nu nn mi mi mi mi mi •(• 

THE  VENGEANCE  OF  ALLAH 
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mrsued  in  the  train,  steamship,  and  hotel,  by  those  cruel, 
ver-watchful  eyes,  accusing  him,  marking  him  out,  boring 
loles  through  him. 

Back  to  the  United  States,  back  to  Europe,  back  to 
\sia  Minor,  ever  fleeing,  with  those  eyes  always  just  a  little 
>ehind,  until  here  he  was  back  in  Mosul, — but  what  was 
hat  noise?     He  sat  up  in  his  bed. 

Yes,  someone  was  trying  to  get  into  the  room.  The 
jcnob  was  turning.  He  heard  a  key  grate  in  the  lock,  the 
tlick  as  the  tumbler  turned  over.  Again  the  knob  turned. 
Slowly,  very  slowly,  the  door  was  being  pushed  open.  A 
fassle  appeared, — a  fez, — a  head, — those  eyes, — 

With  a  hoarse  cry,  he  yanked  out  his  revolver  and  fired. 

The  hotel  manager,  a  fezzed  man,  a  doctor,  and  two 
gendarmes  were  grouped  about  the  inert  body  of  the 
nan  who  had  occupied  the  room. 

"What  did  you  say  happened?"  the  hotel  manager  was 
isking. 

"Sir,"  the  man  in  the  fez  replied,  "I  was  passing  this 
room  when  he  shouted  and  shot  through  the  door.  The  bul- 


let barely  missed  me." 


"Did 


you  ever  see  him 


bef. 


ore: 


"Sir,"  the  Moslem  answered,  "I  have  seen  him  but  once 
before.  He  killed  our  elder  five  years  ago,  but  we  could  not 
fellow.     Whither  he  fled  we  never  knew." 

The  doctor  arose  from  his  inspection. 

"Heart  attack,"  he  stated,  "probably  hastened  by 
anxiety." 

"The  vengeance  of  Allah,"  murmured  the  Mohammedan, 
and  bowed  his  head. 


|     THE  COLLEGE  STAMPEDE— WHAT  OF     I 
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school  of  secondary  grade  the  secondary  school  work  done 
now  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Let  the  junior 
college  take  care  of  the  "rah-rah"  and  "playboy"  types,  and 
preserve  the  senior  colleges  for  those  who  are  going  to  school 
to  learn.  There  is  reason  to  put  the  education-aspirant  into 
the  junior  college  until  he  is  ready  to  make  a  conscientous 
effort  to  acquire  real  knowledge,  which  implies  much  more 
than  the  standardization  which  results  from  education  of 
the  masses. 
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jazz-minded  or  narrow-minded,  for  man,  left  to  his  own 
devices,  will  generally  seek  light  entertainment,  or,  if  im- 
bued with  some  ambition,  will  concentrate  his  energies  on 
one  interest,  will  bound  his  horizon  by  the  walls  of  speciali- 
zation. 

Perhaps  I  am  being  narrow  in  stressing  literature.  Per- 
haps in  this  article  I  have  laid  myself  open  to  that  accusa- 
tion.    Hence,  I  defend  myself. 

I  have  chosen  literature  simply  because  it  is  an  art  for 
the  leisure  moments.  All  our  specialized  sciences,  which  in 
themselves  are  arts,  I  file  carefully  in  the  cabinet  and  then 
lock  the  cabinet.  It  is  the  close  of  the  work  day.  The 
evening  is  before  us.  We  look  about  for  some  interesting, 
diverting  occupation.  We  see  a  magazine  and  settle  down. 
The  plot,  of  course,  is  banal,  but  within  the  story  there  have 
been  a  few  emotions,  a  few  thrills,  a  few  excitements,  and 
so  we  forgive  the  author  for  twisting  this  material  about  a 
hackneyed  plot.  Suppose  at  this  moment  that  we  notice 
our  younger  brother  sitting  over  in  the  corner  reading  a  thick 
volume  which  we  observe  is  entitled  The  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  The  author's  name  is  in  smaller  print  and  is  harder 
to  read.  Oh,  yes,  Dickens!  We  grin  smugly  and  think 
how  fortunate  we  are  to  be  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  school 
teachers.  Now  we  can  read  for  pleasure.  We  no  longer 
have  to  read  through  page  after  page  of  uninteresting 
material. 

What  a  warped  idea!  The  little  brother  is  by  far  more 
interested  in  his  story  than  we  are  in  ours.  His  is  a  story 
of  human  beings  that  move  and  act  and  live.     They  have 
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thrilling  adventures.  He  may  even  now  be  following  the 
progress  cf  the  condemned  through  the  bloody  streets  of 
Paris  to  the  gullotine. 

Someone  cnce  said  that  for  every  thought,  every  mood, 
every  emotion,  there  is  a  word  or  an  expression.  How- 
ever, this  art  of  expression  belongs  distinctly  to  the  masters 
of  literature.  We  will  not  experience  the  sensation  of  keen 
enjoyment  in  discovering  a  cleverly  drawn  picture,  or  in 
participating  intimately  in  the  author's  subtle  humor  if  the 
pulp-paper  magazines  make  up  our  library. 

In  good  literature  one  will  find  deeper  emotions,  keener 
thrills,  truer  humor  than  in  all  the  publications  that  base 
their  appeal  to  the  public  on  these  very  things.  Literature 
is  made  up  of  experiences  cf  human  beings.  It  includes 
their  sorrows  and  tragedies,  their  joys  and  happinesses.  The 
great  bcoks  have  lasted  only  because  of  their  human  appeal, 
and,  of  course,  because  they  were  skillfully  written.  The 
characters  live.  After  we  have  finished  the  book  and  placed 
it  regretfully  aside,  the  characters  continue  to  exist  in  our 
minds.  They  have  made  so  definite  an  impression  we  think 
cf  them  as  people  we  have  known.  We  part  from  them 
sorrowfully. 

This  then  is  the  case  for  literature.  If  you  seek  pleasure 
in  your  reading,  make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  great 
authors.  If  you  seek  mystery,  romance,  realism,  adventure, 
lock  for  it  in  good  literature  and  double  your  enjoyment. 
Pick  up,  this  evening,  a  bock  that  you  have  heard  others 
talk  about,  but  which  has  always  intimidated  you  by  its  size 
or  by  its  drab  cover  or  by  its  author's  name,  and  read  it. 
You  will  be  repaid  a  hundredfold.  Your  life  will  be  the 
richer;  your  living  the  more  complete. 
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en  the  grounds  cf  a  carnival  company  since  the  places  re- 
served for  independent  men  had  all  been  filled.  It  wasn't 
often  that  we  met  up  with  carnivals  cf  the  small,  fly-by- 
night  variety,  but  when  we  did  we  usually  found  ourselves 
gypped  in  some  way  or  another.  While  not  entirely  con- 
demning the  small  carnival  as  a  moral  menace  to  a  com- 
munity, I  do  believe  that  their  lack  of  a  cede  of  ethics  and 
the  presence  of  the  fiotsam  of  humanity  which  always  travels 
with  them  to  make  a  living  by  preying  on  the  suckers,  is  not 
exactly  a  gocd  thing  for  any  town. 

We  laid  down  10  bucks  to  the  carnival  manager  and 
worked  the  spct  for  two  days.  On  the  night  of  the 
second  day  when  the  manager  came  around  to  collect  the 
rest  of  the  rent  we  told  him  that  we  had  decided  to  blow 
as  we  were  not  making  any  profits.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
wrong  thing  to  say  and  he  came  back  strong  and  threat- 
ened physical  measures  to  collect  his  rent. 

We  knew  it  was  bad  business  to  buck  the  carnival  be- 
cause the  manager's  call  cf  "Hey,  rube!"  would  have  brought 
a  strong  and  willing  force  to  his  side  in  a  minute.     So  we 


stalled  him  for  the  dough  until  the  next  day,  an  idea  not 
new  cr  clever,  but  still  workable  at  times.  So  we  played 
the  shew  that  night  and  after  things  had  quieted  down,  we 
picked  up  what  was  left  of  our  equipment  and  walked  out 
cf  the  grounds.  We  bummed  our  way  heme  that  night,  a 
distance  of  about  30  miles. 

It  was  at  that  spot  that  I  met  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  that  I  chanced  to  run  into  while  following 
the  carnivals.  He  was  an  old  Jewish  man,  77  years  old,  who 
had  been  playing  the  shows  for  35  years.  He  had  always 
operated  independently  and  had  been  always  able  to  eat 
and  sleep  regularly  even  in  that  irregular  racket.  Every 
winter  he  goes  to  St.  Louis  where  he  has  his  home  and  then 
with  his  wife  he  goes  to  California  for  the  cold  months.  He 
had  two  sons,  both,  he  said,  prominent  men  in  professional 
fields. 

We  saw  each  other  at  different  spots  and  gradually  be- 
came good  friends.  We  finally  got  so  well  acquainted  that 
we  trusted  each  ether  to  look  after  our  stands  if  one  of  us 
wanted  to  leave  the  grounds  for  a  few  moments.  And  that 
is  the  highest  test  of  friendship  in  the  carnival  racket. 

During  all  of  these  ventures  we  lived  a  rough  life.  We 
slept  so  often  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  cf  grandstands 
that  we  came  to  feel  that  we  had  a  lease  on  those  spots  and 
felt  rather  the  victims  of  an  injustice  if  we  found  them  al- 
ready occupied  when  we  sought  them  for  the  night.  It  was 
only  rarely  that  we  slept  any  other  place  and  when  we  did 
we  found  them  comparatively  uncomfortable. 

After  a  lay-off  of  a  couple  of  weeks  we  spotted  again  in 
Iowa  and  for  the  first  time  bought  grandstand  rights  at  a 
county  fair.  That,  with  the  rent  for  our  joint  on  the  mid- 
way, cost  us  about  $50.  Of  course  we  did  not  have  to  pay 
this  all  in  one  lump,  payments  are  seldom  made  in  that  way 
in  the  carnival  concessions.  The  installment  idea  is  used 
with  the  total  divided  among  two  or  three  payments. 

The  temperatures  that  week  hovered  constantly  around 
100  and  with  the  excellent  weather  we  counted  on  some  nice 
business  as  our  arrangements  swung  into  shape.  My  partner 
was  to  cut  sandwiches  at  the  stand,  keep  me  supplied  with 
enough  to  work  the  grandstand,  and  at  the  same  time  bark 
the  crowds  in  the  midway.  The  grandstand  play  lasted  from 
about  2  till  5  in  the  afternoon  and  about  two  hours  in  the 
evening. 

Selling  in  the  grandstand  was  a  different  proposition  from 
working  in  the  joint.  During  the  first  hour  there  is  little 
business.  And  all  at  once  after  they  have  been  in  the  stands 
for  about  an  hour  the  whole  crowd  gets  hungry  at  once. 
And  buy!  Why,  in  that  spot  I  entered  the  grandstand  from 
the  center  and  I  was  immediately  swamped  by  hands  hold- 
ing everything  from  a  dime  up  to  a  20  dollar  bill. 

We  realized  that  we  had  a  grand  spot  and  made  every 
effort  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  certainly  worked.  We 
went  heme  every  night  as  tired  as  mine  workers  and  cer- 
tainly as  dirty.  Fortunately,  the  ice  cream  company  serv- 
ing us  was  constantly  on  the  grounds  with  plenty  of  cream 
and  wafers  for  the  sandwiches.  We  sold  mere  merchandise 
than  any  ether  concession  man  who  had  ever  bought  from 
the  company,  the  manager  told  us  after  the  show  was  over. 
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Next  to  cur  joint  a  fellow  was  running  a  ball  and  bucket 
I  joint.  He  had  a  faster  game  under  his  counter  for  the 
jsuckers  who  wanted  more  expensive  fun.  But  the  bucket 
in  his  front  game  was  gimmicked  and  he  was  taking  the 
suckers  for  a  cleaning. 

But  one  day  he  got  taken  himself.  He  got  some  native 
on  the  game  and  in  a  short  time  took  about  $100  from  him. 
iBut  the  sucker  wasn't  so  dumb  after  all.  He  walked  around 
J  the  corner  and  came  back  with  a  bull.  And  the  smart  boy 
was  waltzed  off  the  lot. 

We  worked  hard  during  the  week  and  cleared  over  $150 
I  in  the  last  four  days.  The  last  day  was  the  best.  We  netted 
ever  $80.     Satisfied?     We  should  have  been  satisfied. 

At  our  next  spot  in  Crestcn  we  ran  into  a  real,  big  time 
carnival  and  saw  the  business  conducted  on  a  really  big  basis. 
j  The  carnival  had  enough  equipment  to  load  1 1  flat  cars  be- 
sides the  Pullman  cars   for  the  people  who  traveled  with 
the  show. 

Traveling  with  the  show  was  a  very  unusual  one-legged 
man  who  called  himself  Pop-corn  Jim.  He  worked  the 
crowds  peddling  pop-corn  and  he  really  worked  them.  He 
had  a  technique  all  his  own  and  brought  in  more  business 
than  half  a  dozen  ordinary  peddlers  could  have. 

He  suggested  that  we  run  a  second  pepper  for  him.  Since 
we  had  not  booked  any  spot  in  advance  we  took  his  offer 
and  during  the  rest  of  the  shew  I  ran  one  cf  his  poppers 
and  sold  corn  while  my  partner  picked  up  a  little  money 
hustling  the  grandstand. 

When  the  show  broke  up,  Jim  wanted  me  to  accompany 
him  to  his  next  spot  in  Council  Bluffs.  But  we  had  booked 
a  spot  200  miles  south  and  preferred  to  try  that  out.  So 
the  carnival  pulled  out  for  the  west  and  we  hit  the  highway 
for  the  spot  to  the  south. 

Once  there  we  ran  into  difficulties  that  made  us  regret 
that  we  had  not  accepted  the  other  offer.  The  place  was 
full  of  small  independent  dealers  and  many  of  them  were 
selling  their  sandwiches  for  a  nickel.  The  second  day  of 
the  carnival,  a  fellow  from  one  of  the  other  stands  came 
ever  and  we  worked  out  a  plan  to  keep  our  prices  up  to  a 
dime,  hoping  that  the  nickel  joints  would  cut  their  own 
throats. 

But  it  didn't  work  that  way.  The  kids  kept  coming  up 
to  the  stand  and  planking  down  their  nickels  and  we  couldn't 
drive  business  away.  So  we  quietly  accepted  their  nickel 
business  although  we  didn't  grind  for  any. 

In  about  an  hour  the  fellow  with  whom  we  had  made  the 
arrangement  discovered  cur  trick  and  came  galloping  over 
to  cur  joint  with  fire  in  his  eye. 

"Listen,  fink,"  he  said.  "I  thought  that  you  guys  was 
genna  stick  with  me.  Why,  enly  a  dirty  fink  would  go 
for  a  nickel —    Why,  I  ought  to  smack  ya  one!" 

We  tried  to  explain  what  we  were  doing,  but  he  was  in 
no  logical  mood.    But  we  finally  eased  out  of  the  jam. 

We  were  sick  cf  the  spot  anyway  and  as  business  per- 
sisted in  getting  worse  we  cleared  out  and  went  back  to 
Council  Bluffs.  We  made  several  other  spots  and  finally 
wound  up  the  season  by  playing  the  state  fair  at  Lincoln, 


Neb.  There  everything  was  in  my  favor  and  I  really  cleaned 
up.  I  stayed  in  a  big  carnival  wagon  with  Pop-corn  Jim 
and  I  was  so  busy  that  I  did  not  have  time  to  leave  the  lot. 

The  following  Sunday  I  left  Lincoln  and  headed  for  home. 
School  was  about  to  begin  and  ether  considerations  forced 
me  to  give  up  the  racket  for  the  year.  That  ended  my  ex- 
periences in  the  racket  for  that  year.  In  retrospect  the  ex- 
periences are  pleasant.  Looked  at  over  the  intervening 
period  of  time,  things  that  were  decidedly  uncomfortable 
take  on  an  aspect  of  pleasure.  And  en  the  whole,  I  made 
mere  money  than  if  I  had  been  working  elsewhere. 

The  carnival  life  is  the  life  of  a  nomad.  It  is  certainly 
not  conducive  to  sane  and  well  regulated  living,  but  for  all 
that,  the  color  and  novelty  of  the  existence  offset  any  other 
drawbacks. 
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While  in  the  far-flung  Roman  empire,  the  province  cf  one's 
birth  was  cf  far  less  importance  than  the  proud  boast  of 
Reman  citizenship.  In  the  United  States  we  have  a  golden 
mean  between  these  extremes.  We  call  ourselves  "American 
citizens",  yet  who  of  us  does  not  guard  the  rights  of  his 
native  state  and  city? 

Tcday  those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  tenth  amend- 
ment are  basing  their  opinion  on  a  superficial  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country  rather  than  in  the  constancy  of 
sound  principles.  We  grant  that  the  industrial  revolution 
has  changed  the  United  States  immeasurably.  It  has  made 
possible  the  rapid  expansion  of  people  under  the  same  fed- 
eral government  over  a  vast  territory.  It  has  changed  the 
savage-inhabited  wilderness  penetrated  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  Pike  into  a  land  teeming  with  industry  and  railroads 
and  peopled  by  the  "amalgam  of  all  nations — the  Ameri- 
can." The  country  has  speeded  up.  One  has  only  to  read 
of  General  Washington's  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to 
the  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence. He  travelled  four  days  while  suffering  from  rheuma- 
tism and  had  to  wait  before  crossing  the  Susquehanna  on 
account  of  the  wind.  Now,  instead  of  taking  four  days  to 
travel  the  three  hundred  miles  between  Washington  and 
Philadelphia  the  trip  takes  about  five  hours.  Certainly 
traffice  has  speeded  up.  As  someone  said,  "People  didn't 
used  to  mind  waiting  several  days  if  they  missed  a  stage- 
coach, but  now  they  are  sore  if  they  miss  one  section  of  a 
revolving  door!" 

These  changes  which  have  made  life  faster  have  also 
made  it  more  complicated.  In  1789  we  had  thirteen 
states  with  a  fairly  homogeneous  population  of  3,673,570 
people;  tcday  there  are  forty-eight  states,  five  territories, 
and  a  heterogeneous  population  of  more  than  120,000,000. 
For  these  reasons  many  people  think  that  affairs  could  be 
run  more  smoothly  and  with  greater  expediency  if  all  the 
power  were  given  the  central  government.  They  say,  "Now 
that  we  can  go  from  coast  to  coast  in  a  few  hcurs,  California 
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can  be  directed  as  easily  from  Washington  as  from  Sacra- 
mento." As  though  dirt  roads  and  unbridged  rivers  had 
been  the  reason  for  the  tenth  amendment! 

Of  course,  the  United  States  could  be  run  much  more 
efficiently  if  all  power  were  centralized.  But  is  efficiency  an 
unqualified  blessing?  In  pre-war  Germany,  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  a  nation  almost  100  per  cent  efficient.  Yet  now 
that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  historians  have 
given  their  verdict  that  "the  tragedy  of  Germany  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  demoralizing  influence  of  organization  carried 
to  the  'nth  power."  Efficiency  is  a  boomerang,  and  Ger- 
many is  an  example  of  "the  biter  bit". 

The  lesson  of  Imperial  Germany  and  Rome  is  that  a  gov- 
ernment which  ignores  the  powers  of  the  individual,  is  as  a 
house  builded  upon  sand.  But  the  lesson  of  the  United 
States  is  that  a  nation  which  is  founded  upon  the  powers 
cf  the  people  is  as  a  house  builded  upon  rock. 

"And  the  rains  descended, 
and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  the  house 
and  it  fell  not 
for  it  was  founded  upon  the  Rock." 
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widows  and  others,  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  possible 
madness,  so  I  looked  about  with  some  apprehension.  I  was 
seated  among  the  folds  at  the  top  of  what,  even  in  its 
enormity,  I  recognized  as  a  gigantic  dressing  gown,  strange- 
ly like  the  dressing  gown  I  had  been  wearing  earlier  in  the 
evening.  For  the  first  time  since  my  awakening,  I  noticed 
that  my  clothing  was  negligible,  to  say  the  least.  I  had 
none. 

The  situation  began  to  seem  most  unusual,  so  I  began  to 
wander  about  a  bit.  The  entire  heap  of  the  enormous  dress- 
ing gown  was  spread  haphazardly  over  what  seemed  to  be  a 
gargantuan  mattress,  fully  twenty  feet  across.  The  weave 
of  this  ponderous  cushion  was  very  coarse,  the  great,  mottled 
splotches  of  color  covered  its  surface.  As  I  crawled  slowly 
over  the  strange  terrain,  it  began  to  sway  deliberately  back 
and  forth  with  a  motion  which  reminded  me  of  the  deck 
of  a  trans-Atlantic  liner  on  a  calm  day.  When  I  peered 
over  the  edge,  I  perceived  that  the  broad  cushion  was  several 
feet  deep.  A  thick,  carved  pole  extended  downwards  thirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  by  peering  intently,  I  could  see,  through 
the  shadows,  a  long,  curved  piece  of  wood.  I  began  to  have 
a  suspicion  of  my  surroundings,  and  I  moved  as  quickly  as 
possible  over  the  uneven  surface  to  another  corner.  I  looked 
down  and  saw  a  pole,  identical  in  form  with  the  other  one, 
and  with  a  long,  curved  rocker  fastened  at  the  bottom.  It 
was  then  that  I  realized  that  I  was  on  a  ponderous  rocking 
chair,  the  back  of  which  seemed  to  stretch  some  thirty  feet 
into  the  gloom. 

I  sank  back  on  the  cushion,  overwhelmed  at  the  strange- 
ness of  it  all.     I  lay  for  some  time  in  a  sort  of  stupor. 


Vaguely,  my  mind  seemed  to  be  on  the  brink  of  a  discovery. 
Hazily,  I  connected  with  my  situation  the  sleeping  potion 
which  I  had  taken.  I  think  that  the  thought  of  a  prolonged, 
unusually  realistic  nightmare  even  crossed  my  fogged  in- 
telligence. Gradually,  as  my  thoughts  became  organized, 
I  seemed  to  dwell  more  and  more  on  the  possibilities  in  the 
potion,  and  then,  suddenly,  came  the  realization  of  my  real 
predicament.  I  remembered  an  advertisement  of  a  certain 
doctor's  glandular  extract,  which,  so  the  advertisement 
stated,  would  reduce  the  human  body,  in  a  very  short  time, 
to  the  desired  dimensions.  I  remembered  hopelessly  Tomp- 
kins having  said  that  he  put  two  teaspconfuls  of  syrup 
into  my  orange  juice. 

By  gauging  certain  familiar  objects,  I  gradually  learned 
that  I  was  possibly  six  inches  in  height,  no  more.  While 
I  lay  there  pondering  over  the  strange  turn  events  had  taken, 
the  darkness  in  the  library  gradually  dimmed.  The  fire 
was  now  only  a  heap  of  spotted  ashes.  Even  the  gray  light 
that  crept  stealthily  in  at  the  windows  seemed  cold  and  un- 
friendly. Remembering  that  Tompkins  was  in  the  habit 
of  rising  rather  early,  and  dreading,  through  some  false 
pride,  to  have  him  see  me  in  my  present  condition,  I  set 
about  the  task  of  descending  from  my  airy  perch.  Luckily,  . 
the  edge  of  the  cushion  was  tassled,  and  after  one  or  two 
vain  attempts,  I  succeeded  in  slipping  to  the  rocker  leg. 
From  there,  my  progress  was  comparatively  easy,  and  I  was 
scon  able  to  leap  to  the  carpet  below. 

Had  I  not  prepared  myself  mentally  for  a  great  many 
shocks,  I  would  hardly  have  believed  that  the  long  tangle 
cf  bristles  beneath  my  feet  was  really  a  soft  rug.  The  stiff 
whips  impeded  my  progress  greatly.  I  soon  learned  to  walk 
on  the  edge  of  the  carpets  and  thus  move  more  rapidly.  It 
was  a  good  thing  that  I  learned  so  quickly,  for  I  heard 
heavy  movements  above,  and  I  had  barely  time  to  scurry 
under  the  sofa  like  a  scared  mouse  before  Tompkins  strode 
into  the  library.  In  spite  of  myself,  I  cowered  farther  into  the 
shadow  at  sight  of  those  awful  crushing  boots.  It  seemed 
that  they  must  be  making  a  terrible  noise,  but  when  I  looked 
into  the  passive  features  towering,  apparently,  more  than 
seventy  feet  above  me,  I  know  that  Tompkins  had  really 
appeared  in  his  usual  quiet  manner.  His  surprise  was  in- 
tense when  he  discovered  my  empty  dressing  gown  on  the 
chair  in  the  library.  He  turned,  and  the  floor,  to  my  newly 
attuned  ears,  reverberated  even  after  he  had  gone  up  the 
stairs  three  at  a  time.  I  heard  his  voice  calling  my  name, 
and  I  really  felt  sorry  for  him.  And  what  was  I  to  do? 
It  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  reveal  myself  to  him,  so  I 
decided  to  remain  under  cover  until  I  thought  of  a  better 
way  out. 

New  difficulties  were  presenting  themselves  every  mo- 
ment. The  most  pressing  one  was  the  question  of  food. 
What  was  I  to  eat?  It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  into  the  pantry  or  the  refrigerator.  While  I  was  puz- 
zling ever  this  and  like  problems,  I  heard  Tompkins  mov- 
ing about.  Finally,  he  went  out.  I  had  faith  in  him  and 
was  reasonably  certain  that  he  would  not  bring  any  bluster- 
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big  policemen.  He  has  rather  a  startling  imagination,  and 
I  surmised  that  he  would  immediately  begin  energetic  and 
private  attempts  to  prove  kidnapping  and  find,  first  his 
master,  and  then  the  criminals.  As  I  later  learned,  I  was 
quite  right. 

Soon  after  he  left,  I  crawled  out  from  under  the  daven- 
pcrt  and  walked  through  the  rooms  to  the  kitchen. 
|New  to  my  condition  as  I  was,  I  found  myself  continually 
stumbling  over  objects  which  I  still  saw  through  the  eyes 
of  a  grown  man.  My  emotions  when  I  chanced  to  see  my 
I  reflection  in  a  full-length  mirror  were  a  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant mixture  of  bewilderment,  amusement,  and  uncontrolla- 
ble fear.  Before  I  recovered,  I  painfully  turned  my  ankle 
at  the  door-jamb  which  I  was  forced  to  cross  into  the  kitch- 
en; thereafter,  I  paid  more  attention  to  my  footing.  The 
kitchen,  to  my  eye,  was  a  more  perfect  picture  of  bareness 
Ithan  that  presented  by  the  proverbial  cupboard  of  Mother 
Hubbard.  Not  a  scrap  of  food  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen, 
and  for  once,  I  cursed  Tompkins  for  his  neatness.  Finally, 
I  conceived  the  idea  of  looking  onto  the  table,  and  by  stand- 
ing at  the  far  corner  of  the  room,  I  managed  to  see  that 
there  was  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle  of  milk.  The  prob- 
lem then  was  how  to  get  onto  the  table.  I  found  a  piece  of 
string,  and  having  tied  a  noose  and  weighted  it  with  a  tack, 
I  made  a  lucky  throw  and  caught  it  on  a  projection  on  a 
chair  near  the  table.  After  that,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
climb  up  the  string  and  leap  onto  the  table.  I  was  glad  then 
that  I  was  barefooted,  for  shoes  would  have  made  the  foot- 
ing precarious  on  the  cil-clothed  surface. 

I  was  delighted  to  find  that  the  bread  was  fresh  and  soft, 
for,  had  it  been  stale,  I  would  hardly  have  been  able  to 
penetrate  its  thick  crust.  With  the  tack  I  had  found,  T 
managed  to  gouge  out  a  few  pieces  of  crust  and  some  of 
the  soft  bread  beneath.  After  eating  this,  I  was  very  thirsty, 
but  the  milk  in  the  bottle  was  the  only  fluid  about.  I  could 
not  reach  the  top  of  the  bottle,  even  by  leaping,  so  I  set 
about  to  dig  foot-holds  in  the  loaf  of  bread.  A  tack,  when 
properly  used,  becomes  rather  a  useful  all-around  instru- 
ment, and  I  soon  had  enough  holes  in  the  loaf  so  that  I 
could  climb  to  the  top.  The  slick  crust  offered  a  hazardous 
contour,  and  I  came  very  near  going  off  on  my  head,  but 
by  standing  on  my  toes  and  reaching  as  far  as  I  could,  I 
grasped  the  edge  of  the  milk  bottle  and  swung  to  the  top 
of  it,  only  to  find  that  it  was  half  empty.  I  hung  by  my 
knees  at  the  edge  of  the  bottle  and  leaned  back  into  it  and 
did  many  other  things  equally  as  foolish  and  futile.  I  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  idea  of  ever  getting  any  milk 
out  of  the  bottle  when  I  hit  upon  the  very  scheme  that 
would  seem  most  evident.  I  swung  back  and  forth,  and 
then,  when  I  moved  my  weight  suddenly  to  one  side,  the 
top  of  the  bottle  and  I  with  it  fell  to  the  table  amid  a  great 
splashing.  I  became  literally  a  milk  sop  and  no  doubt  pre- 
sented a  rather  sorry  spectacle,  but  the  milk  was  there,  and 
I  knelt  and  drank  a  quantity  of  it  as  I  have  often  drunk 
from  mountain  streams. 

My  hunger  and  thirst  satisfied,  I  crawled  down  again 
from  the  table,  taking  the  string  with  me  in  case  of  future 


need,  and  set  about  to  search  for  a  better  place  in  which  to 
hide.  No  sooner  had  I  gotten  out  of  the  kitchen,  however, 
than  I  heard  a  scraping  at  the  front  door.  I  had  time  only 
to  scramble  to  my  former  place  under  the  davenport.  Tomp- 
kins entered  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  I  almost  smiled 
when  I  heard  him  berating  the  mice  for  gnawing  holes  in 
the  bread.  I  have  never  yet  found  how  he  explained  the 
tipping  of  the  milk  bottle. 

All  that  day,  I  lay  in  the  shadows  and  puzzled  over  my 
situation.  At  first,  I  was  convinced  that  I  should 
make  my  condition  known  to  Tompkins,  but  I  gradually 
acquired  the  conviction  that  it  was  best  to  think  of  some 
other  way.  But  what?  At  night,  when  Tompkins  had 
finally  retired,  I  found  some  lint  and  threads,  and  by  fold- 
ing these  things  within  a  handkerchief  that  I  had  gotten 
from  my  dressing  gown,  I  made  a  fairly  comfortable  bed. 
I  was  so  exhausted  that  I  lay  down  and  slept  steadily  until 

morning. 

When  I  awakened,  Tompkins  was  already  stirring  about, 
and  he  soon  went  out,  this  time,  presumably,  to  make  a  com- 
prehensive search  of  hospitals  and  hotels.  I  hurried  to  the 
kitchen  in  search  of  food,  but  though  I  looked  over  every 
inch  of  the  floor  and  on  top  of  the  table,  chairs,  and  even 
the  stove,  I  was  not  able  to  find  so  much  as  a  crumb  of 
bread.  I  determined  then,  at  any  rate,  to  find  a  better  hid- 
ing place.  I  was  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  immen- 
sity of  my  surroundings,  and  had  I  not  been  able  to  look 
to  the  future,  I  would  have  had  quite  an  enjoyable  time. 

It  was  when  I  was  climbing  up  a  lace  curtain  like  a  sailor 
going  into  the  rigging  that  I  found  the  perfect  hiding  place. 
There  was  a  picture  with  an  enormous  gilt  frame  which  I 
could  easily  reach  from  the  curtain.  I  climbed  to  the  scroll 
work  at  the  edge  of  the  frame  and  then  crawled  around 
behind  the  picture.  The  picture  and  the  wall  formed  a 
dark  triangle  into  which  I  fitted  perfectly.  It  was  a  bit 
airy,  but  when  I  had  moved  the  lint  and  the  threads  I  had 
collected  into  it,  I  found  that  it  was  warm  and  dry,  and  I 
knew  that  I  would  not  be  discovered. 

By  this  time,  my  tongue  was  as  dry  as  if  I  had  spent  a  day 
on  the  desert,  and  I  again  went  to  the  kitchen,  this  time  to 
try  for  some  water.  In  the  sink,  far  above  my  head,  a 
faucet  leaked,  and  the  water  dripped  at  regular  intervals. 
The  kitchen  stool  stood  under  the  drain-board,  and  by 
using  one  of  the  legs  as  one  would  use  a  tree  trunk,  I  climb- 
ed to  its  top,  and  from  there  it  was  a  comparatively  short 
leap  to  the  drain-board.  I  slid  into  the  sink  gratefully  and 
lapped  like  a  dog  at  the  dripping  water.  For  a  bad  minute 
or  two,  I  thought  that  I  would  have  to  remain  in  the  sink 
indefinitely,  for  the  edges  and  walls  were  smooth  and 
rounded,  but  by  running  the  length  of  the  sink  and  jump- 
ing with  all  my  strength,  I  forced  myself  onto  the  drain- 
board. 

When  I  had  gotten  down  again,  I  lay  on  the  floor  and 
rested  for  awhile.  I  had  nearly  dozed  when  I  was  fully 
awakened  by  the  most  horrible,  clanging,  ear-splitting 
sound  it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  hear.  I  clamped 
my  thumbs  over  my  ears,  and  presently  the  noise  ceased. 
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Just  when  I  had  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  over,  it  began 
again,  and  I  knew  then  that  it  was  the  door-bell,  titanic  to 
my  delicately  attuned  ears.  The  clamorous  ringing  ceased 
again,  and  I  heard  heavy  steps  retreating  from  the  porch. 

In  a  crevice  in  the  flooring,  I  made  a  valuable  discovery 
in  the  form  of  a  needle.  I  carried  it  with  me  when  I  went. 
On  my  way  to  my  new  bunk  I  found  use  for  my  weapon. 
On  the  window  sill  there  was  a  fly,  half  stupefied  by  the 
chill  weather,  and  after  stalking  it  in  the  approved  Indian 
method,  I  killed  it  with  one  stab  of  the  needle.  I  did  not 
eat  the  fly.  I  was  not  yet  hungry  enough  for  that.  To- 
morrow, perhaps,  I  reflected,  but  not  yet.  It  merely  showed 
me  what  a  deadly  weapon  a  needle  can  become. 

After  Tompkins  had  gone  the  next  morning,  I  started 
on  a  survey  of  the  house  to  see  what  I  could  see,  as  the  old 
saying  goes.  I  had  eaten  nothing  the  day  before,  and,  need- 
less to  say,  I  was  more  than  famished.  The  idea  of  finding 
the  potion  that  had  seemingly  been  the  cause  of  all  the 
trouble  had  been  lurking  in  my  mind  for  some  time,  and 
when  I  saw  an  unfamiliar  bottle  during  my  prowling  in  the 
pantry,  I  climbed,  with  the  aid  of  my  string  and  tack,  to 
the  shelf.  The  bottle,  I  read,  contained  exactly  what  I  had 
formerly  imagined  it  would.  With  some  interest,  I  read 
the  various  directions  and  warnings,  particularly  a  small 
item  cautioning  the  user  not  to  take  more  than  a  drop  at  a 
time,  as  the  glandular  extract  was  highly  concentrated  and 
would  cause  disastrous  results  if  taken  in  large  quantities. 
I  smiled  at  the  thought  that  I  was  a  disastrous  result; 
smiled,  for  I  saw  another  sub-note  which  read:  "In  case  of 
a  mistake  as  to  quantity  taken,  use  Dr.  Clark's  Neutralizer, 
which  will  restore  the  patient  to  normal  size  and  conditions." 

In  my  wild  cavortions  of  glee  at  the  thought  that  my 
problem  was  solved,  I  came  too  near  the  edge  of  the  shelf 
and  nearly  found  an  end  then  and  there.  As  it  was,  luckily 
for  me,  the  hectic  day  had  somewhat  disrupted  Tompkins' 
meticulous  care,  and  I  fell  into  the  center  of  a  large  dish 
of  extremely  gooey  jam.  I  had  not  noticed  this  before, 
and  the  discomfort  of  the  sticky  stuff  was  counteracted  by 
the  delights  of  eating  it. 

I  had  just  finished  and  was  doing  my  best  to  locate  some 
unobtrusive  means  of  communication  with  Tompkins,  when 
I  heard  him  come  upon  the  porch.  As  usual,  such  was  his 
haste  that  I  had  barely  time  to  dash  under  the  sofa  before 
he  entered  the  front  door.  He  ate  a  hurried  lunch  and  left 
again  without  putting  the  things  away,  so  I  later  managed 
to  climb  upon  the  table  and  eat  my  first  real  meal  in  two 
days. 

My  luck  seemed  gradually  to  be  changing,  for  I  had 
found  a  stub  of  a  pencil  in  a  ventilation  shaft.     I 
had  some  trouble  in  securing  it,  but  by  hanging  into  the 


shaft  and  piercing  the  pencil  with  my  needle,  I  managed 
to  draw  it  out.  I  carried  it  to  the  kitchen.  Then  after 
tying  the  pencil  to  one  end  of  my  string,  I  used  the  other 
end  and  the  tack  as  I  had  used  them  formerly  and  once  more 
stood  on  the  table.  It  took  but  little  effort  then  to  haul 
the  pencil  up  to  the  table.  The  prospect  of  escape  had  made 
me  jolly — even  merry,  and  I  sang  in  what  I  fear  must  have 
been  an  exceedingly  wierd  voice  as  I  wrote  my  message  on 
the  kitchen  table.  By  grasping  the  pencil  stub  with  both 
hands  and  using  full  arm  movement,  I  was  able  to  give  a 
very  creditable  representation  of  my  normal  writing.  Here 
is  what  I  wrote:  "Tompkins — Without  bothering  to  find 
out  what  it  is,  purchase  one  bottle  of  Dr.  Clark's  Neutralizer 
at  the  drug  store.  Set  it,  unwrapped,  on  this  table,  and 
then  go  and  stay  in  a  hotel  tonight.  John  D.  Van  Horn." 
I  then  hid  beneath  the  frigidaire,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  the  last  three  days  was  almost  repaid  by  the  sight  of 
Tompkins'  usually  calm  face  when  he  discovered  my  mes- 
sage. A  more  curious  or  normal  servant  would  immediately 
have  started  a  feverish  search  of  the  house  for  his  lost  mas- 
ter, but  military  training  stood  Tompkins  in  good  stead, 
and  he  departed  with  unusual  speed  for  the  nearest  drug 
store.  Perfectly  obedient,  he  soon  returned,  set  the  bottle 
on  the  table,  and  departed,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him  i 
until  the  morning. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  I  hastened  to  the  table,  un-  i 
.  wrapped  the  bottle,  and  read  the  directions,  only  to 
find  that  they  called  for  an  amount  of  syrup  to  be  imbibed 
which  seemed  almost  an  impossibility.  I  soon  hit  upon  a 
happy  solution  to  the  problem,  however.  I  reasoned  that 
if  I  took  the  potion  in  two  doses,  it  would  be  equally  effec- 
tive, so  I  took  as  much  as  I  well  could  and  sank  down  in  a 
semi-stupor  on  the  table.  I  had  had  some  vague  idea  of 
watching  my  metamorphosis,  but  the  powerful  syrup  plung- 
ed me  into  deep  sleep.  When  I  awakened,  I  was  nearly 
half  normal  size  once  more,  and  the  handkerchief  which  I 
had  used  as  a  loin  cloth  was  lying  beside  me.  I  consumed 
the  remainder  of  the  necessary  Neutralizer,  and  sank  into 
unconsciousness.  I  regained  consciousness  with  alarming 
suddenness  as  I  rolled  from  the  table  to  the  floor,  once  more 
normal  in  size.  The  first  thing  I  did  with  my  reborn  energy 
was  to  destroy  all  traces  of  the  two  little  bottles  which  had 
begun  and  ended  my  troubles;  the  second  thing  I  did  was 
to  consume  large  quantities  of  food  and  drink,  and  the  third 
thing  I  did  before  I  retired  was  to  swear,  with  all  due  sol- 
emnity, never  more  to  take,  in  any  form  or  manner,  any 
sleeping  potion  whatsoever.  My  three  recent  nights  of 
worry  and  strain  had  taught  me  to  sleep  soundly  without 
such  fripperies  of  the  faint. 


When  I  am  dead, 

Weep  not — 
Remember  only  my  happy  moments 

oAnd  he  glad  that  I  once  lived. 


Consolation 


When  I  am  dead, 

Weep  not — 
Only  took  upon  the  sorrowful  world 

oAnd  he  glad  that  I  am  free. 
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Have  von  IHimI  Cam**!*? 


THE  steady  increase  in  the  sales  of  Camel 
cigarettes  proves    one   fact    beyond   a 
doubt. 

If  you  try  Camels,  the  odds  are  very 
much  against  your  ever  going  back  to  your 
old  brand. 

So  great  is  the  contrast  between  the  de- 
lights of  perfectly  conditioned  Camels  fresh 
from  the  protection  of  the  new  Humidor 
Pack  and  the  harsh,  hot  smoke  from  stale 
dried-out  cigarettes,  that  your  decision  will 
be  immediate. 

The  quality  is  there  in  the  first  place,  for 
Camels  are  a  blend  of  choice  Turkish  and 
mild  Domestic  tobaccos. 

In  factory-prime  condition,  with  their 
rare  flavor  and  their  natural  moisture  still 
intact,  they  are  a  joy  to  the  smoker. 


Now  this  flavor  is  air-sealed-in  by  an  outer 
wrapping  of  moisture-proof  Cellophane,  so 
that  no  matter  where  you  buy  Camels,  in 
any  land,  in  any  climate,  you  are  always 
certain  to  get  fresh  cigarettes  in  factory- 
prime  condition. 

And  there  are  other  advantages  as  well. 
For  the  Humidor  Pack  also  protects  the 
cigarettes  within  from  dust  and  germs  and 
weather  conditions. 

Start  the  day  on  Camels.  See  how  much 
milder  they  are,  how  much  more  flavorful 
they  are,  how  cool  they  are  to  the  throat. 

No  peppery  dust  to  irritate  delicate 
membrane.  No  harsh,  hot  smoke  from 
dried -out  tobacco  to  burn  the  tongue  or 
sear  the  throat. 

Switch  to  Camels  for  a  day,  then  leave 
them  —  if  you  can. 


I  une  in  CAMEL  QUARTER  HOUR  featuring  Morton  Downey  and  Tony  Wons 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  —  every  night  except  Sunday 


Camels0 


It  is  the  mark  of  a  considerate  hostess, 
by  means  of  the  Humidor  Pack,  to 
"Serve  a  fresh  cigarette."  Buy  Camels 
by  the  carton  —  this  cigarette  will  re- 
main fresh  in  your  home  and  office 

MUlt  .  .   NO      CIGARETTV     AFTER-TASTE         ©1931.R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


